






























































Do Something! 


We dislike the complacency that accepts business depressions as inevitable 
occurrences. We disapprove the fatalistic attitude that throws up its hands in 
the face of calamity, and then bewails the fact that supernatural agencies — what- 
ever these may be — do not rush in to alleviate conditions that man has created 
but is too lazy or too stupid to correct. We have no sympathy for the philosophy 
that boasts of its accomplishments but shirks the responsibility for its errors. We 
condemn the indifference which the average man shows to urgent problems that 
confront us all. 

Politicians, business men, quack economists, the man on the street — everyone 
has discussed the causes and possible solutions of our difficulties as these have been 
repeated and passed around from mouth to mouth. Yet the causes remain un- 
known and the solution undiscovered. One man says the country is too dry, another 
says it is too wet; one economist says our salvation lies in a balancing of the budget, 
another says a balanced budget is no virtue; one business man says that only a 
return to normal can help us, another says that the average business man is afraid 
to face a return to normal; one politician lays our troubles to too much Republican- 
ism, another places the blame on too litthe Democracy. And so it goes—words 
strung on words, loud voices and waving arms penetrating and clawing the air— 
the same old claptrap of the last hundred years, while sanity sits apart, waiting for 
a chance to return. 

Who is earnestly trying to discover the causes of these trials that beset us? 
Where is there a laboratory in which conditions can be studied? Where is the man 
who has even so much as suggested that the scientific method should be applied 
to economic problems as it has been to physical matters? Where is someone willing 
to attack the question as a scientist or engineer would? 

In the face of any such effort stands the spector of inevitability, that abject 
helplessness, that sense of futility, that complete despair that fetters the minds 
and cramps the efforts of men in all walks of life. How can one solve a problem, 
if he does not believe it solvable? How can one discover the causes of his difficulties, 
if he believes them undiscoverable? How can he even begin to think about the 
problem, if he does not consider it susceptible of study and analysis? How can he 
adopt any natural measures for meeting it, if he believes that his troubles are the 
result of supernatural causes? 

Of course, if everyone insists on believing that economic trials, such as that of 
the last few years, are inevitable, they are certain to recur. If everyone insists 
that nothing can be done about it, we can be certain that nothing will be done 
about it. The problem will not respond to intelligent study, if no one is willing to 
give it intelligent study. It will not solve itself, and as for the supernatural agencies 
—well, apparently no one has found the magic word. 


There are too many people like the type of engineer whom Henry Ford avoids 
—the man who ‘“‘knows too many things that can’t be done.’’ Too many people 
are willing to take an economic licking lying down; too many are willing to gaze 
in open-mouthed wonder at their neighbors, hoping that among them may be 
found the all-saving leader. This is nonsense, but now that recovery has com- 
menced and as yet only a few are willing to meet it half way by standing up, it is 
sheer cowardice. The storm is passing, yet people still crowd the cyclone cellars 
under the spell of a terror that should have run its course. Can not something be 
done to put these timid people on their feet? 
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Superior Diesels, incorporating modern 
design, rugged construction, low opera- 
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Are “You Reading and Keeping— 


Theoretical and Practical Developments 
In Portland-Cement Chemistry 


By Prof. Dr. Hans Kuhl 


Director, Institute for Cement Research 
Berlin, Germany 


Never before has a series of articles created such attention and interest as 
this series by Dr. Kiihl. Chemists, superintendents and other operating ex- 
ecutives have told us they are clipping and saving these articles for future 


study and reference. A second series, now being written, will be published 
in the near future. 


No one in the cement industry needs an introduction to Prof. Dr. Hans 
Kiihl, who is one of the foremost cement authorities of the world. Every- 
thing written by Dr. Kiihl is well worth reading, but these articles are even 
more helpful. They form a foundation of cement chemistry and theory 
that everyone engaged in the manufacture of Portland Cement should read 
and clip for his library. 

For the chemist well advanced in his own research these articles will be a 
guide and a reference. For the superintendent and general manager they 
provide a more workable knowledge of cement. 


ail SUBJECTS OF INSTALLMENTS 
. The Progress of Modern Research 


. Reactions Leading to the Formation of Clinker 
in the Kiln 


. Theories on Composition of Ingredients Exist- 
ing in Clinker 

. The Hardening of Cement Mortars 

. The Problem of High-Strength 


. Applying Our High-Strength Theories to Man- 
* ufacturing Practice 


If you do not subscribe personally to Pir AND Quarry, or if one of your co-workers wants 
a personal subscription, a convenient order blank is printed below. A few copies of the July 
13th and August 10th issues are still left—we’ll be glad to send them to any new subscriber, as 
long as they last. It will be a case of ‘‘first come, first served’’—get your order in today. 








PIT AND QUARRY 
538 §. Clark Street 
Chicago, I11. 


Ineclosed find remittance of $2.00 for which enter my name for a one year subscription to PIT 
AND Quarry, starting with the September 7th issue and including the July 13th and August 10th issues. 


Send Paper to (Address) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide 


A Directory of Pir anp Quarry Advertisers Arranged According to Product 


Although every effort is made to insure accuracy and completeness in these listings, the publisher cannot accept responsibility for errors 


or omissions. 


Any mistakes discovered will gladly be rectified, if brought to the attention of the Advertisers’ Service 


Index to Advertisers on Page 64 


éepariment. 





Agitators, Thickeners and 
Slurry Mixers 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Separators 


Gay Co., Inc., Rubert M. 

Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Automatic Feeders 


Schaffer Poidometer Co. 


Automatic Weighers 


Schaffer Poidometer Co. 


Babbitt Metal 


Ryerson and Son, Ine., Jo- 
seph T. 


Belt Dressing 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Bin Gates 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Bins (Steel) 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Machines 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 


Jaeger Machine Co. 


Borings, Core 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Elevator and Convey- 
or) 


Cross Engineering Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Caps (Blasting) 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Capstans 
Capstans) 


Carriers 


Smith Engineering Works 


Car Wheels—(See Wheels— 
Car) 


Castings 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 


Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry: Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 


Cross Engineering Co. 


(See Winches and 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Cross Engineering Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Clamshell Buckets (See Buck- 
ets—Clamshell, Orange- 
peel, etc.) 


Clamshell Gates 
Clamshell) 


(See Gates- 


Classifiers 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Gay Co., Inc., Rubert M. 


Compressors 
pressors) 


(See Air Com- 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyors and Elevators 


Cross Engineering Co. 

Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

MecLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Conveyors (Ready Mixed Con- 
crete) 


Jaeger Machine Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Crusher Parts 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushers (Hammer) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 


verizer Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushing Rolls 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Detonators 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 


Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 


Dredges 


Morris Machine Works 


Drilling Accessories 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Loomis Machine Co. 
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Drills, Diamond 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drilis (Rock) 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills (Well) 
Blast-Hole) 


(See Drills — 


Dryers 


Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co, 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Dust Hoods and Helmets 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Engineers 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Engines (Diesel) 


Superior Engine Co. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 


Superior Engine Co. 


Engines (Steam) 


Morris Machine Works 


Excavating Machinery (See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets; 
etc.) 


Explosives 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Feeders 


Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Fuses (Detonating) 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Glass Sand Equipment 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co, 


Goggles 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Grab Buckete (See Buckets— 
Clam shell, Orange-Peel, 
etc.) 


Graphite 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Greases 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 


Grizzlies 


Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Georgia Iron Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Hoists 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Hose Couplings (Sae Coup- 
lings) 


Hydraulic Guns 
Hydraulic) 


(See Guns— 


Idlers 
Smith Engineering Works 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 


(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Lubricants 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Magnetic Clutches (See Clutch- 
es, Magnetic) 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer ) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Motors (internal-Combustion) 


(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Ore Separators 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 


Oxygen (Liquid) 
Oxygen) 


(See Liquid 


Perforated Metal Plates 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Pipe Flanges 
Georgia Iron Works 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 


Poidometers 


Schaffer Poidometer Co. 
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Portable Engines (See Engines 
— Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Proportioning Equipment 


Schaffer Poidometer Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 


Gay Co., Rubert M. 


Pulverizers (See also Crush- 
ers; Mills; etc.) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 


Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 


Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Purifiers, Steam 
Purifiers) 


(See Steam 


Respirators 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Rock Drills 
Rock) 


(See Drillse— 


Rod Mills 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Roofing and Siding 


Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
Joseph T. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Rubbish Burners 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Safety Equipment 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Sand Separators 


Allen Cone and Machy, Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Screens 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Cross Engineering Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Gay Co., Inc.. Rubert M. 

Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Gay Co., Inc.. Rubert M. 

Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Sheaves 


Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Spoute (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
etc.) 


Ryerson and Son, Ine., 
Joseph T. 


Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 


Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 


Transmission Machinery 


Gruendler Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 


Jaeger Machine Co. 


Tube Mills (See Mills—Ball. 
Tube. etc.) 


Tube-Mill Liners (See 
Liners and Linings) 


Mill 


Vibrating Screen Plate 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel, and 
Stone) 


Allen Cone and Machy Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Weighing Equipment (Auto- 
matic) 


Schaffer Poidometer Co. 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 


Wire-Rope Fittings 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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BOOKS 


you should have 


Pit and Quarry Handbook with 
which is consolidated the Directory of 
Cement, Gypsum, Lime, Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed-Stone Plants. Published 
Annually. A complete, concise and 
conveniently-arranged technical ref- 
erence work, on prospecting, plant de- 
sign and all phases of operation and 
maintenance of non-metallic mineral 
producing and manufacturing plants. 
Accepted universally as the standard 
authority. 

The Directory. Alphabetical and 
geographical lists of all non-metallic 
mineral plants in the United States 
and Canada, conveniently keyed for 
product. 

Pit and Quarry Directory. The Di- 
rectory section of the Handbook, pub- 
lished separately. 

Cements, Limes and Plasters. By 
Edwin C. Eckel, C.E., Consulting Geol- 
ogist. Third edition; 699 pages 6x9; 
161 figures; 269 tables; cloth. A com- 
plete and comprehensive review of 
the raw materials, methods of manu- 
facture and properties of the finished 
product, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 

Portland Cement. By Richard K. 
Meade. Third edition; revised and en- 
larged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. 
The composition, raw materials, man- 
ufacture, testing and analysis in the 
Portland cement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. By Raymond 
B. Ladoo. 686 pages 6x9; 50 diagrams. 
A comprehensive book on the composi- 
tion and properties, methods of mining 
and preparation, market values, extent 
and nature of markets, specifications 
and tests and uses of all non-metallic 
minerals of commercial importance, ex- 
cept fuels and natural bitumens and 
hydrocarbons. 

Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 
Lionel S. Marks, editor-in-chief, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Har- 
vard University; assisted by a staff of 
75 specialists. 2264 pages 4%x7; over 
1300 illustrations and diagrams; flexi- 
ble; thumb-indexed. Thoroughly re- 
vised in all parts; up to date in both 
practice and theory. The sections have 
been subdivided more thoroughly to 
give more specific treatment to various 
branches of mechanical engineering. 
Standards and practice have been 
brought up to 1930; physical data have 
been everywhere revised to incorporate 
the best current values. 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook. Com- 
piled by a staff of specialists; Robert 
Peele, editor-in-chief, E.M., Consulting 
Mining-Engineer, formerly professor 
of Mining in the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University. Second edition. For 
engineers concerned with the develop- 
ment and management of mines, and 
also for those interested in the con- 
struction details involved in the in- 
stallation of plants. Covers mining 
and metallurgy, and allied subjects 
necessary to the mining engineer, and 
such data on machinery, power plants, 
electric transmission and_ structural 
design as he may need in the field. 

A 2-volume edition is published, for 
greater facility in fleld use. 


Mineral Deposits. By Waldemar 
Lindgren, Professor of Economic Geol- 
ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Third edition; 1049 pages 6x9; 
313 illustrations. A description, by 
classes and type examples, of the oc- 
currence, structure and origin of the 
principal deposits. 


6 


Your library is incomplete without 
the books listed below — books of 
real and practical value to all pro. 
ducers of non-metallic minerals. 

Prices are shown on the order blank he. 


low. Check the books you want, detach the 


Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages 6x9; 385 illustrations. 
The book describes the various forms 
of Diesel engines now available, ex- 
plains their construction and opera- 
tion, tells how to keep them running in 
good condition and how to install them. 
Actual operation costs of Diesel en- 
gines now in use in various industries 
are included. 


Oil Engines. By Lacey H. Morrison. 
475 pages 6x9; 357 illustrations. The 
construction and operation of oil en- 
gines. It describes the various types 
of Diesel, semi-Diesel and low-com- 
pression oil engines and shows how to 
install an oil engine. 

Excavation Machinery, Methods and 
Costs. By A. McDaniel, Principal 
Engineer, Construction Division of the 
Army. 530 pages 6x9; illustrated. Con- 
tents: Tools for loosening and hand 
excavation; drag and wheel scrapers; 
blade or road graders; elevating grad- 
ers; capstan plows; power shovels; 
scraper, templet, trench, and wheel ex- 
cavators; cableways; dipper, ladder 
and hydraulic dredges; subaqueous 
rock drills; car and wagon loaders; 
highway and railroad construction; 
reclamation work; rivers, harbors and 
canals; municipal improvements; quar- 
ries, open-cut mines, gravel pits and 
—— yards; tunnels and underground 
mines. 


Diatomaceous Earth. By Robert Cal- 
vert. A description of the present day 
industry of iatomaceous earth, its 
occurrence, mining and _ preparation, 
physical properties, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of its use and application to 
new industries. Illustrated. 256 pages. 


Pit and Quarry Publications 


order blank (only) and send it to us with 
your remittance. 


For books on subjects not listed below, write 
our book department. y 


The Properties of Silica. By Robert 
B. Sosman. A monograph on silica in 
its various phases and transformations 
discussing its structure and symmetry, 
its thermal and mechanical energy, jig 
electric and magnetic properties, and 
its uses and applications in industry 
856 pages. ‘ 


Bearing Metals and Bearings. By W 
M. Corse. A survey of the fundamentai 
principles and practices involved in the 
selection of bearings and bearing met- 
als, together with a bibliography of 
reference literature from 1900-1928 in- 
clusive. Illustrated. 383 pages. 


Industrial Filtration. By Arthur 
Wright. It puts on record the author's 
twelve years of filter experience, and 
every effort has been made to make the 
information of practical value. Illus- 
trated. 336 pages. 


_ CONTENTS: Clarification; Cake build- 
ing; Cake washing; Cake drying; Cake 
discharging; Filter media; Theory of 
filter application; Auxiliary equipment; 
Theory and mechanics as related to 
practice; Bag filters; Plate and frame 
presses; Suction leaf filters; Pressure 
leaf filters; The Kelly filter, the Sweet- 
land filter, the Vallez filter; Rotary 
vacuum filters; Oliver filter, American 
continuous filter; FEinc apparatus; 
Special filters and clarifiers, Dorr appa- 
ratus, Merrill filter, Atkins-Shriver 
press, Burt filter, Zenith rotary hopper 
dewaterer, Oliver rotary sand table, 
FEinc acid sand filter; Application of dif- 
ferent types of filters; Relation of filtra- 
tion to other plant operations, drying, 
evaporation, etc., combination filtering 
and drying; Plant practice; Index. 


™ Book Department 


538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


DETACH COUPON (ONLY) AT DOTTED LINE, CHECK, SIGN AND MAIL 
— — — — — — — — ORDER BLANK— — — — — — — — 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $.... for which please send the books checked below. 


Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately)..... = 


Cements, Limes and Plasters 
Portland Cement 

Non-Metallic Minerals 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one volume 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two volumes 


Mineral Deposits ..... ‘ 
Diesel Engines 

Oil Engines 

Excavation Machinery, Me 
Diatomaceous Earth 

The Properties of Silica 

Bearing Metals and Bearings 
Industrial Filtration 


Book *With 1-Year 

Only Subscription to 
Postpaid Pit and Quarry 
O $ 5.00 $ 6.00 
6.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
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Cement Shipments for 
Hoover Dam Continue 


JOB YEAR AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 





From fifteen to twenty car-loads of 
cement are being shipped daily from 
the Crestmore, Cal., plant of the 
Riverside Portland Cement Co. to the 
Hoover Dam, most of it for use in 
constructing the diversion tunnels for 
the dam. The California Portland 
Cement Co. is also shipping cement 
in quantities to the dam from its 
plant at Colton, Cal. 

Six Companies, Inc., contractors for 
the dam, are reported to be a year 
ahead of schedule on the big construc- 
tion project. Work of building and 
lining the diversion tunnels is going 
forward rapidly, an average of 25,000 
cu.yd. of concrete being consumed 
daily, said to be a construction record. 
Diversion of the Colorado River 
through the tunnels is now set for 
some time next November. The ag- 
gregates plant several miles up river 
is working at capacity. 

Five additional cableways across 
the river are soon to be built to sup- 
plement the two already in service. 
Each cableway, used to transport ma- 
terials and machinery, will be capable 
of handling from 100 to 125 tons. 
They will cost approximately $750,000 
to construct. 

Boulder City, Nev., has grown to a 
small metropolis of 6,500 inhabitants, 
most of whom are employed on the 
huge project. 





Cement-Mixing Barge Is 


Sunk; Loss Is $100,000 


Loaded with five carloads of cement 
and equipment valued at $100,000 the 
cement-mixing barge of the Crosby 
Lighterage Co. being used in recon- 
struction of the bridge approaches, 
filled with water and sank in 12 feet 
of water in the harbor at Seattle, 
Wash., recently. A steel hoisting 
tower. toppled and splintered the 
barge, according to reports. 


i 





0. A. Malone, Developer : 
of Cement Stucco, Dead 


0. A. Malone, head of the California 
Stucco Products Co. of Los Angeles 
and widely known in the cement and 
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construction industry for his creation 
and development of Portland-cement 
stucco textures and colors, died Au- 
gust 25 at his home in Los Angeles 
following a short illness. For many 
years Mr. Malone codperated with the 
Portland Cement Assn. in the develop- 
ment of stucco textures, having trav- 
eled throughout the country giving 
demonstrations before prominent 
groups of architects. 





Kelley Island Acquires 
New 8,000-Acre Deposit 


Approximately 8,000 acres of lime- 
stone deposits near Alpena, Mich., 
have been acquired under lease by the 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., 
operator of one of the largest crushed- 
stone plants in the country in that 
vicinity. Development of the holdings 
is to follow on an extensive scale, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The first step will be the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the new de- 
posit to the plant near the shores of 
Lake Huron. 





Union Portland to Fill 
Utah-Idaho Dam Award 


The Union Portland Cement Co. of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, will handle the 
contract for cement to be used at 
Hoover Dam, obtained by the Utah- 
Idaho Cement Co. which failed to 
carry out the contract. The Utah- 
Idaho company is in receivership, and 
the First Savings Bank of Ogden, the 
receiver, petitioned the court recently 
to grant permission to have the con- 
tract transferred to the Union com- 
pany, that company to pay the sum of 
3 c. per bbl. to the receiver. 

The contract calls for delivery of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 bbl. at $1.12 a 
bbl., so that the consideration will to- 
tal from $1,200 to $1,500. 





Portable Plant Set Up 
to Handle Highway Job 


A portable crushing and screening 
plant has been delivered by the Iowa 
Manufacturing Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., to Carl C. Stephan, of Ashton, IIl. 

Mr. Stephan has set up the outfit in 
a gravel pit and is turning out mate- 
rials for use in paving a stretch of 
concrete highway near Ashton. 





Trade Groups Gather 
to Discuss Congress 


PUSH PLANS FOR PUBLICITY 


Plans for the coming Highway and 
Building Congress, to be held in De- 
troit, Jan. 16 to 20, 1933, moved sev- 
eral steps toward definition, when the 
General Committee on Arrangements 
held its third meeting in the offices of 
the American Road Builders’ Assn. in 
Washington on Aug. 25. Topics suit- 
able for discussion at the highway 
sessions on Thursday, Jan. 19, and at 
the building sessions on Friday were 
discussed, emphasis being laid on such 
important questions as the diversion 
of gasoline-tax funds to non-highway 
purposes, the economic importance of 
highways in our national life and 
growth, the activities of certain forms 
of transportation which compete with 
highway transport, the necessity for a 
restoration of public confidence in 
real-estate securities, etc. 

All groups interested in the pur- 
poses of the congress—material pro- 
ducers, contractors, highway users, 
and the trade press—were represented 
and participated in the discussions. 
The matter of publicity received much 
attention because of its value in win- 
ning national recognition, not only for 
the congress, but also for the impor- 
tant industries—highway and building 
—which will join forces on that occa- 
sion. V. P. Ahearn was appointed 
chairman of the general publicity com- 
mittee which will review all releases. 

As previously reported (PIT AND 
Quarry, Aug. 10, p. 9), the following 
ten organizations have already agreed 
to participate: American Road Build- 
ers’ Assn., Asphalt Institute, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Construction League of the United 
States, National Crushed Stone Assn., 
National Paving Brick Assn., National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Assn., National 
Sand & Gravel Assn., Portland Ce- 
ment Assn., and Truck Assn. Execu- 
tives of America. Other associations 
have been invited to take part and are 
now considering the matter. 

The program as already arranged 
provides for concurrent conventions 
of the material-producer associations 
during the first three days of the week 
—the crushed-stone group on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday; the sand- 
and-gravel group on Tuesday and 

(Continued on page 9) 


Programs for Safety 
Congress Announced 


MEET IN WASHINGTON OCT. 3-7 


First announcement of details of 
the program for the twenty-first an- 
nual safety congress and exposition of 
the National Safety Council has been 
released. The gathering is to be held 
this year at Washington, D. C., and 
the dates are October 3 to 7. Head- 
quarters will be the Wardman-Park 
and Shoreham hotels. 

Early indications point to an equally 
large, if not larger, attendance than 
last year when the gathering took 
place at Chicago, according to W. H. 
Cameron, managing director of the 
Council, who declares that it will be 
forcibly demonstrated by attendance 
at the Congress that the safety move- 
ment accepts the responsibility and 
challenge to save lives during times of 
economic stress and business depres- 
sion, as well as in more prosperous 
periods. 

Many unusual new features of prac- 
tical value are noted in a check-up of 
the program. For instance, there will 
be four morning classes on “Safety in 
Foremanship.” Several practical dem- 
onstrations are also scheduled, includ- 
ing a dust-explosion demonstration on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 4, at the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture Testing Station, Arlington, 
Va. This will be of special interest to 
those concerned with dust-explosion 
prevention in industrial plants. 

Of particular interest to PIT AND 
QUARRY readers are the meetings of 
the Cement section, the Quarry sec- 
tion, and the joint gathering of both 
sections. 

The Cement section will assemble 
Tuesday morning, October 4, in the 
Palm Court on the main floor of the 
Shoreham hotel. General Chairman 
W. L. White, Jr. (Medusa), will pre- 
side and open the meeting with his 
annual report. Election of officers 
will be next on the order of business, 
followed by an “Analysis of Accidents 
in the Cement Industry,” by A. J. R. 
Curtis (Portland Cement Assn.). An 
unannounced speaker is scheduled to 
talk on safety from the viewpoint of 
the executive and the morning session 
will close with what has been labeled 
as “In the Wake of the News,” by 
Jack Dempster (Canada). Jack is fa- 
miliar to all as editor of the section’s 
news letter and is slated for reappoint- 
ment to that post which he has filled 
so admirably. 

Reconvening in the afternoon, the 
Cement section will hear Maxwell N. 
Halsey, a New York traffic engineer, 
talk on “Building Safety and Facility 
Into the Highway.” Methods of low- 
ering accidents on the highways 
through the Portland Cement Assn. 
Safe Drivers’ League will be discussed 
next, the lead being taken by W. W. 
Hamilton (Alpha) and A. R. Couch- 
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man (North American). aArrange- 
ments for presenting some ideas on 
mental hygiene as it affects accidents 
and the maintenance of the industry’s 
top position in accident-prevention are 
now being made and the speakers will 
be announced later. 

On the following morning the Ce- 
ment and Quarry sections will hold 
their joint meeting with this program: 

“Safety in Limestone Mining and 
Quarrying,” C. A. Herbert, United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

“Safeguarding Our Eyes,” J. B. 
Zook, safety director, Great Lakes 
Portland Cement Co. 

“Industrial Health and Its Relation 
to Industrial Safety,” Dr. C. O. Sap- 
pington, Chicago. 

“Concrete for Safety.” A motion 
picture, with explanatory remarks by 
A. R. Couchman, safety director, 
North American Cement Corp. 

E. J. Mehren, president of the Port- 
land Cement Assn., will be the speaker 
at the joint luncheon. 

John Prince (Stewart Sand & Ma- 
terial Co.) will open the session of the 
Quarry section on Thursday morning, 
October 6. This meeting, too, will be 
held in the Palm Court of the Shore- 
ham. The program for the Quarry 
section is not definite as yet, the only 
address so far scheduled being one on 
“Visualizing the Mineral and Allied 
Industries,” by M. F. Leopold, one of 
the safety engineers of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. Within a 
few days, however, the section will 
have its program in shape. It will 
include a series of 20-minute talks on 
the 1931 safety contest and the 
achievements gained through partici- 
pation in it, and, among other talks 
and demonstrations, will include an 
address which will analyze the factors 
affecting compensation-insurance rates 
in the quarrying industries. 





Michigan Association to 


Be Host to N. S. & G. A. 


When the National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. holds its 1933 convention at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel at Detroit on Jan- 
uary 17 and 18, in conjunction with 
the Highway and Building Congress, 
its official host will be the Michigan 
Sand & Gravel Assn. 

L. E. Williams of the Ray Sand & 
Gravel Co., of Detroit, is acting as 
general chairman of the convention 
committee. 





Utah Blast Tears Down 
Two-Year Stone Supply 


Approximately 50,000 lb. of dyna- 
mite was exploded in the quarry of 
the Union Portland Cement Co. of Salt 
Lake City, at Devil’s Slide, not far 
from Ogden, recently. 

The explosion tore 300,000 tons of 
rock from the 200-ft. quarry, enough 
to supply the company’s plants for 
nearly two years, according to B. R. 
Dorland, superintendent of the com- 
pany. 





en ne 


News Briefs 





California cement industry revives 
with reopening of plants of South- 
western Portland Cement Co., Yosem- 
ite Portland Cement Co., and Cala- 
veras Cement Co. 

* * * 

Briar Hill Stone Co., Millersburg 
O., awarded $40,000 contract for stone 
for new Canton post-office. 

* * * 

Smith Stone Quarry near Portland, 

Ind., suffers $25,000 fire loss. 


* * * 


Three Lithonia, Ga., granite firms 
obtain orders to supply 20,000 tons of 
stone for government jetty work on 
Florida east coast. 

* * * 


City commission of Cleveland, 0., 
votes to sell city-owned gravel deposit. 
* * * 


Mysterious blast destroys steam 
shovel in pit of Service Sand & Gravel 
Co., at Newburgh Heights, 0., near 
Cleveland. 

* * * 

Louisville Cement Co. increases 
working force to 250 at commercial 
stone quarry in Milltown, Ind., fol- 
lowing influx of orders for stone for 
road building. 

* * * 

Suffern Stone Co., Suffern, N. Y,, 
ordered by village board to abate nui- 
sance resulting from excessive dust 
and alleged damage from blasting fol- 
lowing complaints by residents. 

=. 2 

Greenville Sand & Gravel (Co., 
Greenville, Miss., awarded contracts 
for 42,000 tons of sand and gravel for 
state highway work. 





Proposal to Tax Truck 
Loads Fails in Indiana 


Adjournment of the special session 
of the Indiana legislature thwarted 
efforts to pass a drastic ton-mile tax 
on trucks and busses. 

The House passed the truck tax bill 
but it was amended in the Senate to 
provide a levy of one mill per ton- 
mile. Other amendments were offered 
and defeated and the bill failed to re- 
ceive a constitutional majority. Pro- 
ponents of the ton-tax contended it 
would yield high revenue and remove 
“unfair competition” with railroads. 





Construction Materials 
Corp. Leases Dock Area 


The Construction Materials Corp. 
of Chicago has leased 60,000 sq.ft. of 
wharf space from the Twin City Ter- 
minal Dock Corp. at St. Joseph, Mich. 

The corporation will not erect any 
buildings on the property, but will use 
it for storing sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, concrete and general building 
materials. 
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Excavating Lump Pumice 














HE above picture shows the meth- 

od employed in recovering lump 
pumice from the C. E. LaRitchie de- 
posit near Chemult, Ore. The tractor- 
drawn scraper-plow allows the mate- 
rial to be taken from some depth and, 
therefore, unweathered and free of 
organic matter. 


Shipments of pumice from this de- 
posit were first made by W. A. T. 
Agard and, according to Mr. Agard, 
they were the first ever to be shipped 
out of Oregon. Mr. Agard is now de- 
voting his energies to the production 
of a pumice sand-gravel deposit near 
Chemult. 





Bldg. Congress (From page 7) 


Wednesday; and the ready-mixed- 
concrete group on Monday—and a sin- 
gle combined show for all three run- 
ning from Monday to Wednesday—all 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. As ex- 
plained above, Thursday will be High- 
way Congress Day and Friday will be 
Building Congress Day. The annual 
road show of the American Road 
Builders’ Assn. will be held separately 
at the Municipal Airport. The enter- 
tainment features will include a Con- 
gress Smoker on Tuesday night, a 
Congress Ball on Wednesday night, 
and a Congress Banquet on Thursday 
night. Each of these events will be 
open to all who attend the congress. 
The following persons were present 
at the third general committee meet- 
ing: 
V. P. Ahearn (National Sand & Gravel Assn. 
and National Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn.) 
J R. Boyd (National Crushed Stone Assn.) 
R. D. Bradbury (Wire Reinforcement Institute) 
J. S. Burch (Wire Reinforcement Institute) 
F. J. Carmody (Ullman Feature Service) 
W. P. Darwin (Portland Cement Assn.) 
J.W. Hannen (Michigan Roads and Airports) 


E. J. Harding (Associated General Contractors 
of America) 


G. T. Heckert (Construction League of the 
United States) 


H. J. Kirk (Associated General Contractors of 
America) 


8. A. Phillips (Prr AND QUARRY) 
G. F. Schlesinger (National Paving Brick Assn.) 


W. A. Sutherland (Truck Assn. Executives of 
America) 


A. C. Toner (Portland Cement Assn.) 
William Ullman (Ullman Feature Service) 
C. M. Upham (American Road Builders’ Assn.) 
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Proposed Alabama Sales 
Tax Would Hit Minerals 


The Alabama Legislature is in spe- 
cial session considering the passage of 
a general retail sales-tax in order to 
obtain funds to balance the budget of 
the state, which shows the largest de- 
ficit in the history of the state. 

Two bills have been introduced and 
a sales tax on certain minerals are in- 
cluded in the bill. Briefly they are: 

Effective after Aug. 30, 1932, upon 
producers of gas, limestone, asphalt 
or other minerals, the tax would be 
one per cent. of the value of the article 
produced as shown by the gross pro- 
ceeds. 

A tax of two per cent. would be 
levied on brick, drain tile, building tile, 
pipe, Portland-cement products, and 
clay products. 





Pasadena Dam Cement to 
Be Supplied by 4 Firms 


Contracts for the cement to be used 
in constructing the new Pasadena Dam 
in San Gabriel Canyon have been 
awarded to the California Portland 
Cement Co., Riverside Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Monolith Portland Cement 
Co. and the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co., all of California. The 
total award in which these four firms 
share is for 471,000 bbl., and the com- 
bined price at which the job was taken 
was $776,000. 

As previously announced, the aggre- 
gates for building the dam will be sup- 
plied by the Consolidated Rock Prod- 
ucts Co. of Los Angeles and that com- 
pany is now constructing a new plant 
at Azusa, Cal., to handle the produc- 
tion for the dam job. 





Betterments Cut Costs 
and Increase Capacity 


The Lutz Stone Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
recently completed improvements to 
its plant which resulted in greater 
economy of operation and an increase 
in capacity from 80 up to over 100 
tons per hour. In the quarry, trucks 
replaced a locomotive and cars. The 
Allis-Chalmers 12-in. primary crusher 
was moved from the plant to the 
quarry level and the stone is elevated 
to the plant by a belt conveyor which 
replaces the incline and hoist for- 
merly used. In the plant a 4-ft. by 
8-ft. Allis-Chalmers 3-deck vibrating 
screen was installed. Fine sizing is 
done by two 3 by 8-ft. Universal sin- 
gle-deck screens. 


Illinois Quarries Will 
Resume After Idleness 


The Shelterville stone quarries near 
Rosiclare, Ill., idle many months, will 
resume work shortly. The property 
has been leased by Bean & Masters 
Sand & Gravel Co. of Golconda, IIl., 
from A. C. Boyd of Mound City and 
W. S. Watson, Sr., of Golconda. A 
300-ton derrick to handle stone is be- 
ing installed and equipment for han- 
dling rip-rap will be added. 





Wisconsin Producers 
Effect Organization 


OFFICERS, DIRECTORS CHOSEN 


Final organization of the sand, 
gravel and crushed-stone producers of 
Wisconsin was completed August 19, 
at a meeting held in the Loraine Ho- 
tel, Madison, Wis., with the election of 
officers and directors. The new organ- 
ization is incorporated under the name 
of Wisconsin Materials Assn., and will 
maintain its head office at Madison, 
Wis. The purpose of the association 
is to promote the best interests of the 
industry, to maintain a credit-infor- 
mation office, and to disseminate gen- 
eral information regarding the uses of 
sand, gravel and crushed-stone for the 
betterment of construction work. 

Officers elected were: A. A. Laun, 
Elkhart-Moraine Sand & Gravel Co., 
president; George Brew, Waukesha 
Washed Sand & Gravel Co., vice-presi- 
dent; Richard W. Lutz, The Lutz Co., 
Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer; Messrs. 
Laun and Brew, together with Mrs. 
M. O. Gillen of the Waukesha Lime & 
Stone Co., Waukesha; Louis H. Ebbe, 
of Rasmussen & Ebbe Sand & Gravel 
Co., Waupaca; and A. O. Ayres, of the 
Eau Claire Sand & Gravel Co., Eau 
Claire, constitute the board of direc- 
tors. 

Gordon F. Daggett, civil engineer 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was elected execu- 
tive secretary and materials engineer 
and will be in charge of general ac- 
tivities. Mr. Daggett was formerly 
materials engineer of the Wisconsin 
Highway Commission and, later, exec- 
utive secretary of the Wisconsin Min- 
eral Aggregate Assn. 

A constructive program for the new 
association is being worked out and by 
codperation with the railroads, the 
highway commission, city engineers, 
and others having to do with the in- 
dustry it is hoped that much may be 
accomplished. 

There are approximately 60 com- 
mercial producing plants in the indus- 
try in Wisconsin and the activities of 
the new organization will, therefore, 
be far-reaching. 





Gravel Producers Merge 
in Kentucky, Tennessee 


The Sandgravel Co., Inc., has been 
formed in Paducah, Ky., by the con- 
solidation of the Paducah Sand & 
Gravel Co., located at the foot of 
Campbell St., Paducah, and the James 
Sand & Gravel Co., Johnsonville, 
Tenn., and will operate six Ohio River 
plants besides some in Tennessee. 

Three new plants will be established, 
one at Louisville, another at Hender- 
son, Ky., and another at Kutawa, Ky. 
T. L. Herbert, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., 
is president of the new company. P. 
B. Herbert is secretary and treasurer. 
Steve Click is in charge of sales and 
will operate the Louisville plant. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Construction Awards 
Lack Encouragement 


AUGUST FAILS TO SHOW GAIN 





New construction contracts awarded 
in the thirty-seven states east of the 
Rocky Mountains during the period 
from August 1 through August 15 
totaled $55,378,500, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. This contrasts with 
$116,553,100 for the corresponding 
half-month of 1931. During all of 
July a total of $128,768,700 was re- 
ported for the thirty-seven states 
which compared with $113,075,000 for 
the entire month of June and $285,- 
997,300 for July, 1931. The advance 
over the previous month’s contract 
total was produced by larger awards 
for non-residential building and pub- 
lic works; residential contracts and 
awards for public utilities showed de- 
clines from their respective June 
totals. 

For the first seven months of the 
year contracts for all construction to- 
taled $795,848,400; this was 38 per 
cent. as large as the contract record 
shown for the corresponding seven 
months of 1931. It is becoming ap- 
parent that the decline for the full 
year 1932 from 1931 will not be as 
drastic as that which has occurred 
during the first seven months; the full 
year should show a total between 40 
and 45 per cent. as large as the figure 
of $3,092,849,500 recorded for the full 
year 1931. 

Of the thirteen districts comprising 
the territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains eight report construction con- 
tract totals in July larger than those 
shown for June: the Metropolitan New 
York; Middle Atlantic; Pittsburgh; 
the Central Northwest; Southern 
Michigan; St. Louis; Kansas City; and 
Texas districts. In addition, gains 
were scored in July over July, 1931, in 
the Central Northwest and St. Louis 
territories. 





N. Y. Producer Acquires 
Deposit Near Whitehall 


The Amsterdam Stone Crushing Co., 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., has leased for 
a period of years an extensive stone 
deposit near the village of Whitehall. 

The firm has orders on hand for 
delivery of a considerable quantity of 
aggregates for state road work in that 
area and about 30 men are employed 
at present. 





Illinois Solons Plan to 
Raid Gasoline-Tax Fund 


The Illinois Legislature was sched- 
uled to gather in special session at 
Springfield on September 6 at the call 
of Governor L. L. Emmerson to con- 
sider means for relieving unemploy- 
ment in the state. 

While the method of raising funds 
was not announced in the call for the 
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session, it is understood that an at- 
tempt will be made either to increase 
the present gasoline tax from 3 c. to 
5 c., the additional 2 c. to go to the 
relief fund or, if that fails to gain 
support, to divert half of the present 
gasoline-tax income to relief purposes. 





Opens New River Plant 
Near Chillicothe, Ohio 


A completely modern sand-and- 
gravel plant, costing approximately 
$75,000, has just been put into opera- 
tion by Brewer & Brewer & Sons, Inc., 
on the banks of the Scioto River near 
Chillicothe, O. 

The plant has an ordinary capacity 
of 125 tons per day, but is capable of 
being pushed to the limit of 200 tons. 
Up-to-date screening, washing and 
crushing facilities are included in the 
equipment. Construction began April 
1 of this year and was finished early 
in August. 

W. F. Hopkins, of Columbus, O., has 
been named general superintendent. 
Mr. Hopkins also superintended the 
construction, while credit for the gen- 
eral design of the plant goes to C. G. 
Milburn of the Milburn Machinery 
Co., Columbus. 





Campaign to Urge Road 
Upkeep Gains Strength 


The Maintain-Our-Roads campaign 
begun recently by the American Road 
Builders’ Assn., is receiving the en- 
thusiastic support of all federal, state 
and county public highway officials. 
The campaign is under the direction 
of C. N. Conner, engineer-executive of 
the American Road Builders’ Assn. 

A survey of the attitude of state 
highway departments shows that ac- 
tive support in the Road Builders’ 
campaign will be given by the states. 
Attention is called by state highway 
officials to the immense cost of restor- 
ing the roads to their former condition 
if they are allowed to go down in the 
present emergency. Continuous main- 
tenance is being urged by the states 
in conferences with county officials and 
in statements to the public. 





Highway Engineer Heads 
New Rock-Asphalt Firm 


The Rock Asphalt Co. of Utah has 
been organized and incorporated with 
offices in the Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. The capital is $100,000. The 
company will produce paving and road 
materials. The quarry and plant are 
to be located at Sunnyside, Utah. 

Howard C. Means, former Utah 
State Highway Engineer, is president 
and general manager of the company; 
Arthur N. Smith of Price, Utah, is 
vice-president, and Mrs. Viola DeHon, 
who has been in the employ of Mr. 
Means for some time past and was 
formerly in the mining department of 
the state, will be secretary-treasurer. 












Hand Labor Ordered 


in Road Construction 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY ser 

Widespread use of hand labor jn 
road construction, in which federal- 
aid funds provided by the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act will be 
used, has been ordered and the regula- 
tions for such work have been issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
Among the specific items are the fol- 
lowing: 

Hand tools such as picks, shovels 
and wheelbarrows, or team tools such 
as scrapers and carts, are to be em- 
ployed for all excavation and back-fill- 
ing. Cement and reinforcing steel 
may be hauled by trucks to the site 
of operations but must be unloaded 
by hand. All aggregates are to be 
unloaded from cars by hand and are 
to be handled from stock-piles to the 
mixer by hand shovels, wheelbarrows 
or carts. 

Where aggregates are produced in 
roadside plants, it is specified that 
they be loaded by hand at the crush- 
ing plant. In cases where the crusher 
is set at approximately the same 
elevation as the quarry floor the stone 
must be transported to the crusher by 
hand or team methods. Similarly, 
hand labor or team power is to be 
used in gravel pits for transporting 
material to screening plants where 
feasible. It is also specified that 
stripping be done by team or hand 
labor, or both. 

In addition to specifying hand labor, 
work accomplished under the Emer- 
gency Relief Act must be done at 
minimum wage rates as prescribed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. These 
will vary in the different sections of 
the country and have already been 
set and approved in some states. In 
Missouri, a minimum rate of 35 ¢. an 
hour for unskilled labor and 50 c. for 
skilled help is to be paid. The maxi- 
mum week of 30 hours, as required by 
the act, is specified. In Louisiana the 
Highway Commission, in calling for 
bids to be opened September 7, has 
announced that the minimum wage 
scale will be 20 c. per hour for the 
30-hr. week. The minimum rate in 
Ohio will range from 35 c. to 50 ¢. 

The highway department of Vir- 
ginia has set the minimum hourly rate 
for unskilled workers at 20 c., which 
is an increase of 5 c. over the rate 
which has prevailed in that state re 
cently. The minimum rate in Mary- 
land will vary from 25 c. to 35 ¢., de- 
pending upon the location. This dif- 
ference is accounted for by the fact 
that the cost of living is said to vary 
considerably in that state. Drivers of 
trucks and tractors, as well as team- 
sters, will receive 25 per cent. more 
than the minimum wage and some 
classes of skilled workers will be paid 
50 per cent. more than the minimum. 
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Northwestern Cement 
Firms Launch Attack 


CLAIMED 


PREJUDICAL RATES 


Rates said to amount to a subsidy 
to California cement manufacturers 
are being protested by northwestern 
producers, including the Spokane 
Portland Cement Co. and the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., according to 
advices from Washington, D. C. 

These companies, the one having its 
plant at Irwin and the other at Meta- 
line Falls, filed a joint complaint with 
five other cement manufacturers in 
Washington and Oregon, asking the 
interstate commerce commission to 
restrain the railways from permitting 
continuance of low rates from Califor- 
nia to northwestern points. 

Markets for the protesting com- 
panies are largely centered in the 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land areas, the complaint asserts. 
“Competition for these markets,” it is 
pointed out, “has always been keen 
and active between the seven com- 
plaining companies. Large California 
producers, in spite of the fact that the 
California market is alleged to be 
broad, are without competition except- 
ing among themselves. 

“When shipping to the Coast for 
trans-shipment by boat to Oregon and 
Washington ports, these California 
companies have the advantage of a 
special reduced freight rate, consider- 
ably lower than the local intrastate 
or interstate rate,” the complaint 
holds. 





Oregon Gravel Producer 
to Construct New Plant 


Because the plant of the Independ- 
ent Sand & Gravel Co. at Independ- 
ence, Ore., was deemed unsafe and 
closed by the Oregon Labor Commis- 
sion, and because the company has 
considerable unfilled tonnage to be de- 
livered for highway work, a new plant 
is to be erected shortly, according to 
C. G. Skinner, head of the concern. 

It is hoped that the new operation 
will get into production by the time 
the bins at the old plant have been 
emptied. 





Improved Outlook Seen 
for Heavy Construction 

New building in the United States 
for the first seven months of this year 
amounted to approximately $875,000,- 
000, according to the building survey 
ote by the Indiana Limestone 

0. 

Commenting on the building outlook 
A. E. Dickinson, president, said: “De- 
spite the usual summer dullness, re- 
ports clearly reflect an improved out- 
look. The overcautious attitude which 
has stood in the way of recovery 
seems to have been corrected. Opti- 
mism throughout the country is more 
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pronounced than it has been for many 
months. 

“Reports from several hundred 
cities throughout the country show an 
actual 10 per cent. shortage of homes. 
Only 14 per cent. of the cities indicate 
an overbuilt condition. 

“Awards for heavy building showed 
a gain in July, which month had the 
highest weekly average in contract 
awards since November. This is par- 
ticularly encouraging because this 
class of work topped public building 
activity for the first time since 
March.” 





Five Alabama Producers 
Share in Cement Awards 


A note of optimism is being sounded 
in Birmingham, Ala., cement circles 
recently following the announcement 
that the State Board of Administra- 
tion at Montgomery had given con- 
tracts to Birmingham cement com- 
panies for 500,000 bbl. of cement to be 
delivered at various times during the 
next year. The total amount involved 
is around $850,000. 

Five companies will share in this 
order. They are the Alpha, Lone Star, 
and Lehigh of Birmingham, Universal 
Atlas at Leeds, and National at Rag- 
land. 





Marquette Officials See 
Water-Terminal Opening 


Officials of the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co. were present on 
August 15 to witness the departure of 
the first train of steel barges from the 
company’s new waterway terminal at 
Peru, Ill. 

The barges, carrying 16,000 bbl. of 
cement, were towed away by the 
Diesel-powered tug, William Dickin- 
son, the shipment being consigned to 
unloading points on the lower Missis- 
sippi River, where it is to be used in 
government flood-control work. 





Sand Plant Being Built 
by San Francisco Firm 


A new sand plant is being con- 
structed by the Kaiser Paving Co. of 
San Francisco on property owned by 
the Southern Pacific R. R. near Byron, 
Cal. 

Only sand suitable for asphalt pav- 
ing work will be produced. The plant 
is to be electrically driven with power 
supplied from the lines of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 





Ohio Stone Concern to 
Furnish Road Material 


The Ottawa Stone Co., of Ottawa, 
O., recently purchased a Link-Belt 
stone loader for use in handling 
crushed stone from storage. 

The company has orders for several 
thousand tons of material to be used 
in street and highway construction 
projects in that vicinity. 


Regular Federal-Aid 
Bill Fails of Passage 


HELD OVER UNTIL DECEMBER 


The regular federal-aid bill (S. 36) 
failed to pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives before adjournment, al- 
though it passed the Senate several 
weeks ago on a viva voce vote. The 
bill provided $125,000,000 for each of 
the years 1933 and 1934, subject to a 
deduction of $16,000,000 as a repay- 
ment of one-fifth per year of the $80,- 
000,000 emergency advance of 1931, a 
net of $109,000,000 for federal-aid 
highways in both 1933 and the year 
following. 

On reaching the House the bill was 
referred to the House Committee on 
Roads, which reported it back to the 
House favorably but with an amend- 
ment changing the $125,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 per year, or a net of $84,- 
000,000. Parliamentary obstacles in 
the House and failure to persuade the 
Rules Committee to give the bill a 
special rule resulted in the regular 
federal-aid bill becoming hopelessly 
deadlocked, although a compromise 
measure somewhere between the Sen- 
ate and the House -figures was con- 
fidently expected. The bill was called 
up by Mr. Almon on a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, but the determination 
of the opposition to all highway ap- 
propriations forced the friends of the 
bill to surrender, and the bill went 
over indefinitely. 

The bill will undoubtedly be one of 
the first bills to which the House will 
give its attention when Congress con- 
venes in December. It is assured of 
a comfortable majority, and when the 
House takes action, the measure will 
go at once to conference without the 
necessity of being introduced in the 
Senate. By using future federal-aid 
highway funds as ultimate security 
for advances to the states for poor 
relief Congress has placed itself in the 
position of being required to enact 
appropriations for highways in order 
to reimburse the federal government 
for its loans to the states totalling 
$500,000,000 in the past two years— 
$200,000,000 for emergency highway 
construction and $300,000,000 for 
those states unable to care for their 
distressed citizens. 





Gets Ballast Contract 
from Wabash Railroad 

The Erie Stone Co. of Huntington, 
Ind., has been awarded a contract to 
supply the Wabash Railroad with ap- 
proximately 15,000 tons of crushed 
stone for ballast, Herman Nagel, man- 
ager of the plant, has reported. 

The crushed stone is being used for 
ballast between Peru and Logansport. 
Several cars of the stone have already 
been shipped. 
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Corporate Finance 


MONG the factors which contributed toward the 
aggravation of the recent business slump are 
the aberrations of corporate finance. Instead of 
bonds, stocks became the favorite form of financ- 
ing, advantage having been taken of high money 
rates and the gullibility of the public for stock is- 
sues. The long-term-investment qualities of com- 
mon stocks appealed to the average man as well 
as the possibility of quick profits, so that stock 
financing became the accepted method of obtaining 
capital. The ability to retire funded debts with the 
capital so acquired and the ability to provide for 
new construction by the sale of securities which 
carried no fixed charges were added inducements. 
There was the further temptation created by the 
high call-money rate, so that funds were often 
raised for purposes that had no connection with 
the requirements of business. The money obtained 
through the sale of common stocks made at a cost 
of less than 5 per cent. was lent on call at rates that 
netted from 8 to 10 per cent. This piling of credit 
on credit had the direct effect of reducing purchas- 
ing power by the suspension and reduction of divi- 
dends. It resulted in a tendency toward overcapi- 
talization which later necessitated the squeezing out 
of the water inherent in the use of such a financing 
method. These stocks were purchased too often 
with borrowed money which had to be repaid over 
a long period of time. The stock method of financ- 
ing impaired credit to such an extent that the cor- 
porations involved could not benefit from conditions 
favorable to bond financing. 

In spite of the lessons taught by the last three 
years, there are still too many corporations hoping 
for financial relief through the common-stock 
method. They are overlooking or ignoring the ad- 
vantages which accrue from the proper kind of bond 
financing and the use of short-term securities when 
interest rates are high. The excess expansion and 
new construction encouraged by the stock method 
of financing, so widely practiced during that period, 
are largely responsible for the difficult dividend 
situation of many stocks, a crisis brought about by 
the ease with which money for unnecessary expan- 
sion was obtained. This willingness on the part 
of the public to invest in unwarranted stock issues 
resulted not only in making the payment of divi- 
dends on such stock often impossible but also in an 
impairment of the dividend-earning capacity of 
stock previously issued. At the same time it made 
bonds seem a less desirable form of investment and 
forced other corporations, which would normally 
have resorted to bond financing, to adopt the com- 
mon-stock method. And, as an inevitable result, it 
caused disappointment and hardship to many in- 
vestors and so made the sale of even the soundest 
investments a matter of great difficulty. 
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Wise business men in need of additiona] capital 
for warranted improvements in their plant equip- 
ment will avoid the common-stock method of finance. 
ing, if they are interested in maintaining their busi. 
nesses on a sound basis. There may be some imme. 
diate gains to be derived from stock selling, but 
as recent years have shown, they are almost mi 
variably of dubious value and are certain to entail 
great difficulties in the end. 


Why Not Teaspoons? 


SIN CE even in normal times politics is not much 

concerned with common welfare or with what 
passes for “common-sense,” we should not be im- 
patient if, in times like these, the old political make- 
work policy should overrun us. Men who can jus- 
tify, under good conditions, the creation of unneces- 
sary jobs in order to win political supporters are 
certainly not to be found without plausible reasons 
for following a similar policy when unemployment 
is common. In fact, with apparently the best of 
reasons available, who but an idealist would shrink 
from extending the policy to new and greater 
lengths? 

Michigan and Washington, already experienced 
in the advantages and disadvantages of the use of 
hand labor in highway work, have now been joined, 
according to report, by Ohio. There, the report says, 
every contract let within the last few weeks has 
specified the use of hand labor to the exclusion of 
machine labor. This means, no doubt, that hand 
shovels are to be used instead of power shovels, 
loaders and graders, that wherever the interest of 
efficiency and economy might be furthered by ma- 
chinery, wasteful hand labor is to be used. It 
means, too, that Ohio will learn, as Michigan and 
Washington have already learned, that hand-labor 
methods will be found much more expensive than 
machine methods. 

Despite the facts that highway bids for hand- 
labor jobs in Washington run from 38 to 70 per 
cent. higher than those for machine jobs and that 
Michigan reports that the use of hand labor, for 
which more than $10,000,000 has already been 
spent, is “less economical” than machine labor, 
other states may be expected to adopt similar poli- 
cies. This is the object of the regulations issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and of the instruc- 
tions which have been sent out by the chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and are designed to govern 
the expenditure of the federal-aid funds made avail- 
able by the emergency-relief legislation. 

Some persons confess their inability to see much 
difference between this form of work-charity and 
a system of doles. They believe it would be more 
sensible to employ machinery to the fullest extent 
dictated by a true search for economy and then to 
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distribute the resulting savings in the form of 
fnancial help to the many who need it rather than 
to spread the extra expenditure necessitated by 
hand labor among the comparative few who per- 
form that labor. In order to describe adequately 
the policy that has been adopted it is only necessary 
to point out that it is the fruit of political minds 
which, in view of many impending elections, are 
centered on political expediency rather than na- 
tional good. 

Like most remedies, this plan is but a half- 
measure. We can conceive a thousand ways in 
which it might be strengthened and made more far- 
reaching. If power shovels must be replaced by 
hand shovels in order to give more men jobs, why 
not substitute teaspoons for the hand shovels, and 
later the bare hands for the teaspoons? If power 
road-rollers must give way to hand-rolled barrels 
or drums, why not replace these with, say, printers’ 
rollers, and these later with gentle foot-tamping? 
And if in place of power spreaders we must use 
hoes and rakes, why stop here, when the use of 
spatulas or mere thumb-and-finger manipulation 
will keep so many more men busy? 

And, if all this is sound economy—dare you doubt 
i when our guardians of public welfare have 
spoken ?—-why not close our power-operated crush- 
ing and screening plants and our cement factories 
and perform all their necessary operations by hand 
labor? Rocks can be crushed by beating them one 
against another, the resulting fragments can be 
sized by hand picking and rule-of-thumb measure- 
ment, expert divers can doubtless be found to scoop 
up handfuls—not too large handfuls, mind you—of 
river-bed gravels, active stick-rubbing can probably 
produce a fire with which to burn the stone, and the 
finished products can be transported in home-woven 


bags slung over the shoulders of the work-hungry 
multitude. What need for expensive processing 
and grading equipment, or for railroads or motor 
trucks, with so many unemployed crying for work, 
even useless work? 

Of course, the plan suggests other possibilities. 
If we can accomplish all these desirable ends by 
merely laying aside our highly developed power 
tools, if we can eliminate all the power contrivances 
that genius has devised to save labor, what use will 
we have for the roads which these unemployed are 
supposed to build? The small amount of transpor- 
tation needed by humanity reduced to neolithic 
levels can be supplied by still other unemployed 
hordes trudging along low-cost footpaths. So, what 
need for highway departments, for organized gov- 
ernment in a society so disintegrated, for politicians 
to guide people who are not going anywhere? 

“But now you are carrying the point to ridiculous 
lengths,” cry the alarmed job-holders. “You are 
aiming now at the very foundations of American 
liberty, you are assaulting the sanctity of the Amer- 
ican home, you would destroy the very bulwarks of 
civilization. You are radical, you are subversive, 
you are antisocial, you are just plain simple. Can’t 
you see that if your ideas were carried to such 
lengths, we, too, would have to go to work?” 

Doubtless; but we can not help thinking that if 
we must make work for real workers temporarily 
unemployed, why not make work for as many 
shirkers who are still employed? We make so bold 
as to ask you, gentlemen, if hand shovels, why not 
teaspoons; if hand rollers, why not spatulas? And 
just imagine it: congressmen, aldermen, ward poli- 
ticians, et al. building low-cost roads with low-cost 
tools. A fitting sequel to the counsels of imbecility! 





Pumice Produced by Convict Labor 
Imported Into United States 


By W. A. T. AGARD 
Berkeley, Cal. 


i years pumice has been imported into the 
United States under a nominal import tariff. But 
the question is why? 
The prisoners on the island of Lipari are con- 
demned not to leave its shores, but may roam within 
its confines and are paid 6 lire (31 ¢c.) per day while 


working in the production of pumicestone. The 
Italian government insists that the prisoners are 
not convicts and calls them by another name, likely 
for commercial reasons, for the product of convict 
labor can not enter the United States. 

Now are they convicts or not? Webster’s Dic- 
tionary seems to indicate “yes” and defines a con- 
vict as “a person proved guilty of a crime alleged 
against him, either by verdict of a jury or other 
legal decisions.” 

There was a time when Italian pumice was an ab- 
solute necessity in this country, but that time passed 
Several years ago when the western states com- 
menced developing their large deposits—among 
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which there are some which are superior in quality 
to any foreign pumice—but with our labor at $4 
per day or 13 times the cost in Lipari. Is it not time 
to put the law into effect, or protect our industry 
and workmen with an adequate tariff? 

In the latter case, what would be an adequate 
tariff on foreign pumice? The following sugges- 
tion would seem to be an equitable solution. Figur- 
ing freight and labor alone gives these results: 

Italian pumice, labor 

Steamer freight to New York 


Western domestic pumice, labor 


Freight to New York (part steamer).. 14.40 


Difference 


This manifests the desirability of a 14 c. per lb. 
or $10 per ton import tariff on all crude pumice. 
The tariff on manufactured pumice or its use in 
manufactured articles should be higher, ranging 
from 34, c. to 1c. per lb. We have the goods and 
should be encouraged in its production and should 
be protected against underpaid foreign labor. 
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Aérial view of Morton plant of Alpha Portland Cement Co., at Phoenixville, Ala., with quarry in background. 


Aesthetic Motives in Cement-Mill Design 
Revealed in Alabama Operation 


Alpha Plant at Phoenixville a Splendid 
Example of Beauty and Utility Combined 


MERICAN industry has long been noted for 
A its ability to combine beauty and utility in 
its products and its plants. This is evident 
in the design of many machines not ordinarily 
thought of in terms of appearance but in which it 
has been found that efforts made to improve their 
appearance have made them stronger, safer and 
more efficient. That this also holds true among 
architects and engineers is evident from the thou- 
sands of beautiful bridges, office buildings and fac- 
tories to be found throughout the country. It has 
been amply demonstrated that such beauty can be 
attained at no additional cost and can, in fact, be 
made to pay dividends. A workman in a plant 
where every detail, including his comfort and 
safety, has been taken into consideration can always 
be depended upon to do his work cheerfully, effi- 
ciently and safely. 

The Morton plant of the Alpha Portland Cement 
Co. at Phoenixville, near Birmingham, Ala., is a 
splendid example of this practice applied to a 
cement plant. This plant, after more than five 
years of operation, still holds its place in the front 
rank of cement plants in this country by its effi- 
ciency and economy of operation and the consistent 
quality of its product. The plant is compact in de- 
sign without sacrificing space needed for efficient 
operation and future expansion. It also has the 
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distinction of being probably the most attractive 
and the cleanest plant in the industry. 

The appearance of a cement plant is not usually 
an important consideration in its design but in this 
plant beauty was attained without sacrificing eff- 
ciency or unnecessarily increasing the cost of con- 
struction. This was done by keeping appearance 
as a secondary factor in the design and in the choice 
of construction materials and equipment. In the 
main buildings structural steel was used with walls 
of Gunite. All other construction is of concrete, 
except the auxiliary building which is made of con- 
crete blocks coated with Gunite to harmonize with 
the other buildings. All the roofs are of concrete 
tile covered with a specification roofing. An archi- 
tect, working in codperation with the engineers, 
was largely responsible for the appearance of the 
plant. The employment of a landscape gardener 
in laying out the grounds was another unusual fea- 
ture. Wherever possible existing trees and shrubs 
were allowed to stand; other trees, shrubs and 
flower beds were planted and the ground about the 
plant was leveled and sodded. Concrete drives and 
walkways were laid, and street lamps on concrete 
posts along the main drives make the plant attrac- 
tive at night as well as in the daytime. 

As a result the grounds now present the appear- 
ance of an unusually well-kept park. A regular 
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force of men sweeps the walks, mows the grass, 
washes windows, looks after the flowers, etc., and 
their work is supervised just as carefully as any 
other part of the operation. Waste-boxes at vari- 
ous points about the plant and grounds and “Keep 
off the Grass” signs assist in maintaining a trim 
appearance. Employees are constantly reminded of 
the fact that cleanliness and safety go together. 


A Portland Cement Assn. safety trophy is an 
important contribution to the beauty of the grounds 
and is a tribute to the safety measures stressed in 
the design and operation of this plant. Sanitation, 
freedom from dust, and the comfort of the em- 
ployees were also taken into consideration. Large 
steel-sash windows give ample light for all opera- 
tions and dust-collectors are installed in every de- 
partment where dust is created. As a result the 
plant is a credit to the Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
and to the cement industry as a whole and has be- 
come a show place for cement men of every nation, 
as well as others who visit the plant in large num- 
bers every year. 


The plant was built by the Phoenix Portland 
Cement Corp. and went into operation in March, 
1927. Lindley C. Morton, president of that com- 
pany, was responsible for the general design of the 
plant and was assisted by the engineering depart- 
ment of the company, which included H. O. Under- 
hill, who is superintendent of the plant and super- 
intended its construction. A careful study of the 
best modern practices and trends in American and 
European plants was made and is largely respons- 
ible for the sound design. The kilns, which were 
at that time the largest in existence, started the 
trend toward the long and efficient kilns which are 
now replacing the old short kilns. Simplification of 
the plant’s design through the use of larger and 
more efficient units in other parts of the plant was 
another result of this study. This and the group- 
ing of these machines resulted in a considerable 
saving in man-hours. The grouping of the raw- 
and finish-grinding departments and the power- 
house is an example. 


The plant was taken over by the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. on May 1, 1928, and now forms an im- 
portant link in the chain of ten plants operated by 
the company in the South, Middle West and East. 


The company acted as general contractor for the 
entire plant and sublet various parts of the work. 
The slurry and cement silos were built by the Bur- 
rell Engineering and Construction Co. and the kiln 
stack by the Rust Engineering Co. F. L. Smidth 
& Co. designed the kiln department. All the elec- 
trical equipment, with the exception of a few odd 
motors, was furnished by the General Electric Co. 
All bucket-elevators, screw-conveyors, belt-convey- 
ors and their drive gears were furnished by the 
Link-Belt Co. 

Limestone Quarrying and Crushing.—The lime- 
stone in the quarry is in the Conosauga formation 
of the Cambrian system. Like all the other deposits 
in the vicinity of Birmingham it is folded and dips 
to the south, at an angle of about 45 deg. Before 
quarrying was begun on this property it was thor- 
oughly diamond-core drilled to a depth of 200 ft. 
Enough stone was developed to keep the plant in 
full operation for 100 yr. or more. 


The following are typical analyses of the stone: 


High Low 
5.56 per cent. 10.26 per cent. 
2.66 percent. 3.80 per cent. 
48.12 percent. 44.78 per cent. 
2.84 percent. 3.16 per cent. 
Loss on Ignition... 40.99 per cent. 37.59 per cent. 


100.17 per cent. 99.59 per cent. 


The overburden in the quarry is clay, averaging 
3 ft. in thickness. Stripping is done by contract 
every 3 or 4 yr., the overburden being removed 
considerably ahead of the quarry operations. The 
quarry is now about 400 ft. wide and 600 ft. long 
and varies from 70 to 77 ft. in depth. Because of 
the steep inclination of the rock strata the quarry 
was opened in an unusual manner. Instead of mak- 
ing a large bottom shot and enlarging in all direc- 
tions, a strip about 400 ft. long, 40 ft. wide and 
30 ft. deep was first shot out. After this stone was 
removed this level was widened to about 200 ft. 
Another 15-ft. level was then taken out and the 
quarry enlarged to its present dimensions. An- 
other level of 30 ft. was then started and is now 
about two-thirds completed. When this level is 
worked out the quarry will be further extended to 
the west away from the plant. 
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Kiln stack seen between mill building (left) and shops (right). 
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Plant from southwest, with storage building and office at left. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., PHOENIXVILLE, ALA, 
(Key numbers refer to corresponding numbers on accompanying flow-sheet) 
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Operation | Key Equipment 
Loading 1 Shovel 
Tine 2 Cars -, _ 
2 ee Locomotives (2) 
= ion to cet 
> crusher Car-dumper 
£ Primary 3 Primary crusher 
- crushing 4 Apron-conveyor 
Secondary 5 | Hammer-mill 
crushing 6 Belt-conveyor (To 7) 
Loading la | Shovels (2) 
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Power Transmission 






























Bucyrus 100B, electric, 214-cu. yd.  — 
Easton 6-cu. yd. Phoenix — 
General Electric 9-ton Storage-battery 

Steward Mfg. Co. | Single-drum 225-hp. 300-r.p.m. G. E. | Gear ; 

Steward Mfg. Co. Rotary 10-hp. G. E. motor Falk herringbone reducer 
Allis-Chalmers 42-in. Superior McCully | 200-hp. G. E. motor Belt — 
Link-Belt 48-in. 15-hp. G. E. motor | Falk herringbone reducer 
Williams | No. 9 Jumbo 380-hp. G. E. motor Direct _ ne 
Link-Belt 30-in., 330-ft. centers 30-hp. G. E. motor Falk herringbone reducer 
Bucyrus 20 B, electric = 






































Transporta- | Cars : Sanford Day 5-cu. yd. bottom-dump 
7 tion to Locomotive Vulcan 7-ton gasoline 
= crusher 
Zz an 3a | Primary crusher Allis-Chalmers | 20-in. McCully 60-hp. 900-r.p.m. G. E.| Belt 
S P ‘rushing | slip-ring motor ; 
aa ane 4a | Bucket-elevator | Link-Belt 32-in. belt, 20-ft. centers 15-hp. G. E. motor Falk herringbone reducer 
5 Secondary 5a | Hammer-mill | Williams | No. 5 Jumbo eee G. E.| Direct 
3 crushing 6a | Bucket-elevator | Link-Belt | Chain 16-in. by 50-ft. 15-hp. G. E. motor Falk herringbone reducer 
= |. ae aie sa 
Storageand | 7aj| Bin | 100-ton circular, steel 
transporta-| 8a | Railway cars | Bottom-dump 
tion to 9a | Track hopper | 12-ft. sq , 
plant 10a | Bucket-elevator (To La) | Link-Belt | Chain 16- in. by 43-ft. 15-hp. G. E. motor Falk herringbone reducer 
Gyp- Receipt and 1b | Railway cars | | | 
sum handling 2b | Bucket-elevator (To 3b) | Link-Belt Chain 16-in. by 26-ft. 10-hp. G. E. motor 






































































(From 7 and 11a) 





Falk herringbone reducer 





















































| 
= , 8 | Feed-bins (2) | 20-ft. by 25-ft. 
Rave! ~—|9._ | Poidometers (2) | Schaffer | _— 
10 Mills (2) | Allis-Chalmers | 7-ft. by 8-ft. by 40-ft.,| 800-hp. G. E. synchronous] 72-in. Cutler-Hammer magnet- 
} | | Compebs motors ic clutches 
Slurry blending | 11 Agitator trough Wilfley | Ribbon agitator 10-hp. G. E. motor Falk herringbone reducer 
and feeding | 12 | Pumps (2) | 4-in. centrifugal , 
13. | Mil tanks (3) | 700-bbl. each, concrete 30-hp., 1200-r.p.m. G. E.| Direct | 
Agitators (3) F. L. Smidth Mechanical and air 30-hp. G. E. motor for all] Falk herringbone reducer 
14 Correcting tank 21C0-bbl. concrete : 
Agitators (4) F. L. Smidth | Mechanical and air 30-hp. G. E. motor for all] Falk herringbone reducer 
15 Air-lift pumps (2) F. L. Smidth | 4-ft. Air 
| 16 | Storage-basin | 12,000-bbl. concrete 
| Traveling agitator F. L. Smidth | Mechanical and air fre motor Cleveland speed-reducer 
a 10-hp. motor Foote Bros. speed-reducer 
17 Pumps (2) | Wilfley | 4-in. centrifugal 30-hp. G. E. motor Direct 
18 | Kiln-feed tanks Steel 
19 | Slurry-feeders F. L. Smidth | Scoop Kiln girth-gear Chain 
Clinker ‘burning _ 20 | Kilns (2) | Traylor | 343-ft. . -in. by 10-ft. by} 100-hp.G.E.d.-c. motor | Falk speed-reducer and gears 
and cooling (Dust- — air to 20a) | __ 11-ft. 3-in. 
21 Coolers (2) F. L. Smidth | Unax, double-cylinder Kiln 
22 | Shaker conveyor (To 23) | F. L. Smidth | 14-in. Skipulter 15-hp. G. E. motor Double-belt 
Kiln buildin 20a:| Draft fans (4) Buffalo Forge Co. | Duplex conoidal, size 11 40-hp. G. E. motor : 
. om past. chamiver om ss . Direct 
as rew-conveyor | Link-Belt | 5-hp. G. E. motor bs 
20a;| Screw-conveyor | Link-Belt | 10-hp. E. motor he ae Spe: sel 
20a;| Bucket-elevator (To 18) | Link-Belt | 12-in., 59-ft. centers 15-hp. G. E. motor Falk pect pee nad 
| Stack | Rust Eng. Co. | 293-ft., 20-ft. ins. diam. | — 
—————____ —_—_—- —} ——— 
(From 3b and 23) | 
Finished-material- | 24 | Hoppers (2) | | 20-ft. by 25-ft. 
grinding 25 | Poidometers (2) | Schaffer 
26 Mills (2) Allis-Chalmers | 7-ft. by 8-ft. by 40-ft.,| 800-hp. G. E. synchronous} 72-in. Cutler-Hammer magnet- 
| | Compeb motors ic clutches 
Cement storage 27 | Screw-conveyor | Link-Belt 14-in. 5-hp. G. E. motor 
28 | Screw-conveyor | Link-Belt Hs _ 5-hp, G. E. motor caoveient yn yee ae 
| 29 | Pumps (2) Fuller-Kinyon 75-hp. G. E. motor Dit es - 
| 30 | Storage-silos Burrel } 130.000- bbl., concrete | ies 











Packing and 







Screw-conveyors (3) 


Link-Belt 











| Falk speed-reducers 









Bag elevator 
(Bags to 36) 


30-hp. G. E. motors 
shipping 32 Screw-conveyors (2) Link-Belt | 10-hp. G. E. motors Cleveland speed-reducers 
33 | Elevators (2) Link-Belt Chain, 51-ft. centers | 30-hp. G. E. motors 
34 | Screens 
35 | Screw-conveyors (2) Link-Belt 
36 | Bins (4) 
37 | Packers (4) Bates 3-tube 15-hp. motors Direct 
37a | Screw-conveyors (2) Link-Belt 10-hp. motors Falk speed-reducer and chain 
38 Belt-conveyors (2) (To 32) |Link-Belt Chain-driven from above 
Sack-handling and Belt-conveyor 30-in. 20-hp. G. E. motor Falk speed-reducer and gear 
cleaning Sack-cleaner Nazareth Nazco Same as above Same as above 
(Dust toscrew-conveyors) 
Picking conveyor 40-ft. centers 5-hp. G. E. motor Foote speed-reducer 
Screw-conveyor Link-Belt 
Screw-conveyor Link-Belt 9-in. by 200-ft. 10-hp. G. E. motor Falk speed-reducer 


5-hp. G. E. motor 





Falk speed-reducer 









Coal handling, 
pulverizing and 
feeding 














Railway cars 

Track hopper 
(To 2c: or 3c) 

Skip car 

Driers (2) 

Mills (2) 

Pump 

Hoppers (2) 

Feed-screws (2) 

Fans (2) (To 20) 








Bartlett & Snow 60-cu. ft. 
Fuller-Randolph Vertical 
Fuller-Lehigh 46-in. 
Fuller-Kinyon 6-in., Type E 


10-ft. by 15-ft. 
6-in., double-flight 
Conoidal 











Buffalo Forge Co. 





15-7 4-hp. hoist 


100-hp. G. E. motors 
20-hp. G. E. motor 


5-hp. d.-c. motors 


Direct 
Direct 


Falk speed-reducei 











(Continued on next page) 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIO SNAND EQUIPMENT OF THE ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., PHOENIXVILLE, ALA. (Cont.) 


—_—_—— 
—— 











| 
| 
Operation Key Equipment | Size vane Sage ne Power Source | Power Transmission 








——- 





(From 6) 
Storage Limestone (To 8) 

building (From 10a) 

Shale & sandstone (To 8) | 

(From 2b) 
Gypsum (To 24) | 
Che re 20 (| 80-ft. by 460-ft. 

(From 2c) 


Coal (To 3c) 
Overhead cranes (2) | Whiting 
Clam-shell buckets aan Blaw-Knox 2\4-cu. yd. 











Stone-crush- Dust-collector | | Norb‘o 
ing build- 
ing 


| Mill building Dust-collector | Norblo 


| Packing Dust-collector | Norblo 10- ni motor Falk speed-reducer and chain 


building | 








Dust-Collection 


Sack-sto rage Dust-collector | Norblo 
building | 





i cee 


| Coal building Fans (2) | Buffalo Forge Co. : 40-hp. G. E. motor Direct 

Cyclones (2) 8-ft. 

Shale-crush- Air-compressor | Sullivan 12-in. by 10-in. 60-hp. G. E. motor Direct 
ing build- 
ing 














3| Slurry basin Air-compressor | einin ersoll-Rand Type XRB, 7-in. by 10-| 40-hp. G. E. motor Direct 
in. by 10- fe 








Air Supply 


Compressed- 


| Mill building Air-compressor Ingersoll-Rand 18-in. by 11-in. by 14-in. | 175-hp. G. E. motor Direct 
Air-compressor Ingersoll-Rand 15-in. by 9 '4-in. by 12-in. _125- hp. G. EL motor Direct 


! 
| 





Emergency | Auxiliary engine (drives | Sterling Gasoline, 240-hp. 
kiln-power 


| one generator set in 
| 





emergencies) 
Motor-generatorsets (2) G. E. 435-hp. 

















Miscellane >us 
Supply Sources 


8-in. by 10-in. 


| Pumps Goulds Triplex Steel 


| — | ‘ 
Water-teuk | 20-hp. G. E. motor | Direct 
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Flow-sheet of the operations of the Alpha plant at Phoenixville. 


September 7, 1932 



























Drilling is done by two Loomis Clipper electric 
well-drills fitted with 6-in. Gill bits. Each of these 
tools drills an average of 35 ft. per 10-hr. day. 
Holes are drilled with a 20-ft. burden and on 15-ft. 
centers ina single row. They are loaded with about 
414 cases of Du Pont 75-per cent. gelatin in the 
bottom of the hole and 14 case of Gelex A 15 ft. 
from the top. Cordeau-Bickford safety fuse is used 
for all shots. Using this system gives very good 
fragmentation as the stone breaks itself in falling. 
The average blast uses about 3 tons of explosive 
and releases on the average 314 tons of rock to the 
lb. Very little secondary shooting is necessary. 
The secondary drilling is done by one man with 
Ingersoll-Rand Jackhamers. Less than 500 lb. of 









































































Looking over shops from top of storage silos toward quarry and 
crusher-house. 





explosive is used per month for secondary shooting. 

The quarry is drained to a sump in one corner 
of the quarry near the plant. A 6-in. centrifugal 
pump, driven by a 30-hp. motor and running 1 hr. 
a day, is large enough to remove all the water ac- 
cumulating under normal conditions. A _ 10-in. 
Goulds centrifugal pump is kept in reserve for use 
in an emergency and during the rainy season. 

The rock is loaded by a Bucyrus Type 100B elec- 
tric shovel fitted with a 21!4-cu. yd. dipper and 
Ward-Leonard control. This size of shovel is 































































Quarry and crusher building from the southwest. 












Looking down on mill building and raw-material storage. 


usually equipped with a 4-cu. yd. dipper but, for 
the conditions existing here, the use of a smaller 
dipper was calculated to be more economical over 
a long period of time. The low maintenance and 
repair costs in the 5 yr. the shovel has been in opera- 
tion have fully justified this assumption. The 
shovel loads trains of 3 Easton 6-cu. yd. Phoenix- 
type quarry cars which are drawn by a 9-ton G. E. 
storage-battery locomotive to the foot of the incline 
leading to the plant. Two cars of stone are ample 
to keep the crushing plant operating at capacity 














Loading shale at quarry. Crushing plant in background. 


while the other two cars are being loaded and 
hauled to the incline. A second electric locomotive 
is kept in reserve. 

The cars of limestone are drawn up the quarry 
incline one at a time by a Steward Mfg. Co. single- 
drum hoist. This spots the car in a Steward rotary 
car-dumper which empties its contents into the 
primary crusher. The car-dumper is controlled by 
a single lever which releases the brake when the 
power is turned on and vice versa. 

The 42-in. Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 
gyratory primary crusher discharges to a 48-in. 
Link-Belt inclined apron-conveyor which feeds a 
Williams No. 9 Jumbo hammer-mill. This dis- 
charges on a 30-in. inclined belt-conveyor which 
operates on 330-ft. centers and has its tail end in 
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Se aL a CO 








a concrete pit under the mill. This. conveyor 
reaches ground-level at a point outside the crusher 
building and is then supported for the remainder of 
its length on a concrete trestle. It discharges 
through a spout into the raw-material and clinker 
storage, where the stone is rehandled by an over- 
head traveling crane. Manhattan Rubber Co. belt- 
ing is used on this conveyor. 

A Norblo dust-collecting system in the crusher 
building keeps it practically dustless. The dust col- 
lected is discharged from time to time to the main 
belt-conveyor leading to storage. Two Yale & 
Towne electric hoists over the crusher floor are used 
to handle repairs or replacements. 

Shale and Sandstone.—The shale and sandstone 
required for making a cement mix are obtained 
from a single quarry at Lewisburg, which is north- 














Gyratory primary crusher with connection to dust-collector. 


pect holes which were drilled at the deposit follow: 


Sandstone Shale 
87.04 per cent. 58.60 per cent. 
5.16 per cent. 21.80 per cent. 
3.94 percent. 5.92 per cent. 
0.20 per cent. 0.50 per cent. 
0.71 percent. 1.97 per cent. 
Loss on Ignition 1.47 percent. 17.63 per cent. 
Undetermined 3.58 per cent. 














98.52 per cent. 100.00 per cent. 


These materials are drilled with Ingersoll-Rand 








Cement-storage silos and pack-house with shops in foreground. 


east of the cement plant and 16 mi. distant by rail. 
These deposits were also prospected before quarry- 
ing was begun so that it is possible to select the 
materials from parts of the quarry to correspond 
with the stone being quarried at the plant. Less 
than 10 per cent. of the shale and sandstone is 
usually required to balance the lime, silica, iron and 
alumina contents. About twice as much sandstone 
as shale is used. Analyses of the sandstone and 
shale made up from averaged tests of many pros- 
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Sack cleaner, picking and feed conveyors. Note connections to 
dust-collector. 


q 


tripod drills and Jackhamers. The shale and sand- 
stone are worked from separate faces several hun- 
dred feet apart. Only one of them is handled at 
a time, using the same plant equipment, as there is 
ample storage at the cement plant to handle a day’s 
output of either material. 

Very little blasting is necessary for either of 
these materials. A Sullivan 12-in. by 10-in. air- 
compressor, belt-driven by a 60-hp. G. E. motor, 
furnishes air for drilling. A Bucyrus 20B shovel 
loads a train of 3 Sanford-Day 5-cu. yd. bottom- 
dump cars. These are hauled by a 7-ton Vulcan 
Car and dumping mechanism in the crusher building. gasoline locomotive a distance of several hundred 
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The safety trophy. 


feet to the plant to a trestle from which they are 
dumped to the 20-in. Allis-Chalmers McCully No. 9 
gyratory primary crusher. This discharges to a 
32-in. belt-bucket-elevator which operates on 20-ft. 
centers and feeds a Williams No. 2 Jumbo hammer- 
mill. This discharges to a steel-inclosed 16-in. 
chain-bucket-elevator which is set on 50-ft. centers 
and discharges to a 100-ton circular steel storage- 
bin. From the bin the material is discharged 
through two arc gates into regulation bottom-dump 
railway cars on a siding below the bin. This siding 
connects to the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s in- 
dustrial railway which hauls coal from its Lewis- 
burg mines to its by-product and coke plant. As 
both the shale-and-sandstone quarry and the cement 
plant are within the switching limits of Birming- 
ham, the hauling is done by the railroad for a rea- 
sonable switching charge. 

At the cement plant the shale and sandstone are 
dumped into a 12-ft. square track hopper. A 16-in. 
chain-bucket-elevator operating on 438-ft. centers 
discharges to the raw-material storage-building, 
where the shale and sandstone are rehandled to in- 
dividual storage compartments. 

Raw Material Storage and Grinding.—The raw- 
material and clinker storage-building is 460 ft. long 
and 80 ft. wide. It is divided by concrete parti- 
tions into storage sections for limestone, sandstone, 
shale, gypsum, clinker and coal. All these materials 
are handled by two Whiting 10-ton overhead travel- 
ing cranes equipped with 21!4-cu. yd. Blaw-Knox 
clam-shell buckets. One crane handles the raw ma- 
terials and the other coal and clinker, but in case 
one should break down the other can substitute for 
it. The limestone section is 90 ft. long and each of 
the sections for shale and sandstone 25 ft. long. 

The raw materials are fed from storage by one 
of the cranes to the two 20-ft. by 25-ft. steel feed 
hoppers of the two raw-grinding mills. Each of 
these hoppers is partitioned to store limestone on 
one side and shale and sandstone on the other. Two 
Schaffer poidometers feed from these hoppers to 
the two 7-ft. by 8-ft. by 40-ft. Allis-Chalmers raw- 
grinding Compeb mills. The first compartment of 
each of these mills is 9 ft. long and 8 ft. in diameter 
and is loaded with 4-in. forged-steel balls. The sec- 
ond and third compartments of the mill are 7 ft. in 
diameter and are loaded with 2-in. forged-steel balls 
and 3/,-in. steel balls, respectively. The two finish- 
grinding Compeb mills are also located in this build- 
ing alongside the raw-grinding mills and are similar 
in size. Each of the mills is driven by an 800-hp. 
synchronous motor through a 72-in. Cutler-Ham- 
mer magnetic clutch and a Falk flexible coupling. 
The raw-grinding mills run at a speed of 20 r.p.m. 
and produce 100 bbl. per hr. of slurry, ground to 
a fineness of about 90 per cent. through 200-mesh. 

The raw- and finish-grinding departments and 
the power-house have been combined in one roomy 
well-lighted building. This arrangement has re- 
sulted in a considerable saving in man-hours as 
three men control all operations in these depart- 
ments. A Norblo dust-collector keeps this building 
dustless and allows open switches, air-compressors 
and generators in the same room with the mills. 





















































Coal skip-hoist. 














Furnace in coal-house. 
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Slurry Agitation.—The siurry discharged from 
these mills has a moisture content of from 34 to 35 
per cent. It is fed to a trough which has a ribbon 
agitator. This feeds two 4-in. Wilfley pumps, only 
one of which is used at a time. The slurry is 
pumped to three concrete mill tanks, each of which 
is 20 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. high and has a 
capacity of 700 bbl. These tanks are supported on 
concrete columns above ground-level, the space be- 
neath them being used for storing miscellaneous 
equipment. They discharge by gravity to a 2,100- 
bbl. correcting basin, the bottom of which is con- 
siderably below ground-level. Two F. L. Smidth 
air-lift pumps, set in a concrete pit under the mill 
tanks, pump the slurry from the correcting basin to 
the main slurry-storage tank. Air for these pumps 
is furnished by an Ingersoll-Rand Type XRB 7-in. 
by 10-in. by 10-in. air-compressor driven by a 40-hp. 
motor. Each of the three mill tanks is fitted with 
a Smidth mechanical agitator, all three being oper- 
ated from a single shaft driven through a Falk her- 
ringbone-gear speed-reducer by a 30-hp. motor. The 
correcting basin has four of these agitators, which 
are driven by a single 30-hp. motor through a Falk 
speed-reducer. The circular ends of this basin in- 
sure efficient agitation. 

The storage-basin is of a type which was com- 
paratively new to the cement industry at the time 
the plant was built but which has since become in- 
creasingly popular among wet-process plants. It 
is of reinforced-concrete construction, is 200 ft. 
long, 25 ft. wide and 21 ft. deep, and has a capacity 
of 12,000 bbl. of slurry. An F. L. Smidth traveling 
agitator having two revolving paddles spans the 
basin and travels back and forth along its length, 
insuring a final thorough mixing of the slurry and 
keeping the solid particles in suspension. A 10-hp. 
motor drives both paddles through a Foote Bros. 
speed-reducer, and a 5-hp. motor, connected through 
a Cleveland speed-reducer, moves the agitator back 
and forth on the top of the basin. Air released 
from the bottom of the paddles assists in the agita- 
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Sketch showing lay-out of the Phoenixville operations. 


September 7, 1932 




















Hammer-mill and motor in crusher building. 


tion, and an air-pipe in each corner of the basin 
agitates the slurry which the paddles can not reach. 

Two 4-in. Wilfley pumps, only one of which is 
used at a time, feed the slurry from this basin to 
a double steel kiln-feed tank over the feed end of 
the kiln, an overflow pipe returning excess slurry 
to the basin. The slurry feeders in these tanks 
were originally driven through direct-current 
motors connected through speed-reducers, and the 
speeds of the motors were controlled by generators 
on the high-speed shafts of the kiln-drive motors. 
This method has since been abandoned and the 
feeders are now chain-driven from girth sprockets 








Shale-and-sandstone plant with quarry cars discharging to primary 
crusher and railway cars being loaded. 


around the kilns. This keeps the speeds of the kilns 
and feeders in direct proportion and the rate of 
slurry feed is altered by adding or removing 
buckets from the feeders. Merco-Nordstrom slurry 
valves are used exclusively on the slurry lines. 
Kilns and Coolers.—Each of the two rotary kilns 
is 343 ft. 9 in. long but has an effective burning 
length of only 330 ft. because of the Smidth Unax 
coolers at its discharge end. Each kiln is 11 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter for 120 ft. at the discharge end and 10 


22 





Feeders from coal driers to mills. 


ft. in diameter for the remainder of its length. 
Each kiln is driven by a 75-100 hp. direct-current 
motor through a Falk speed-reducer and inclosed 
cut-steel gears and is mounted on five single-roll 
supports. A thrust ring, between two beveled disks 
at the center of the kiln, distributes the expansion 











Electric shovel loading stone in cars. 


Note storage-battery 
locomotive. 


of the kiln equally to both ends. At present the 
kilns are being run at about 55 r.p.hr. They were 
made by the Traylor Engineering and Mfg. Co. to 
the specifications of F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Each kiln has a Smidth chain system suspended 
for the first 64 ft. of its length. This not only 
agitates the slurry and breaks up lumps but also 
transfers the heat more effectively to the slurry, 
giving a better fuel rate. These chains also collect 
some of the dust which would otherwise be lost. 
The small amount of dust getting through to the 
flue chamber and the low exit-gas temperatures of 
from 550 to 600 deg. F. attest the advantages of 
these chains. Three or four brands of high-alumina 
brick are used to line the kilns. 

All the air entering the kiln is drawn in through 
the coolers and the coal-feed pipes. The coolers pre- 
heat the air to a considerable extent and the coal- 
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feed air is also somewhat preheated as it is drawn 
through hoods erected over the cooler section of the 
kiln. Two Buffalo Forge Co. Size 11 duplex conoid- 
al fans induce a uniform draft through each kiln 
and through a steel dust-chamber and flues leading 
to the single concrete stack. The best results are 
obtained by running both fans for each kiln, but 
one fan can handle all the gases if necessary. The 
reinforced-concrete stack ‘is 293 ft. high and 20 ft. 
in inside diameter at the base and has sufficient 
natural draft to operate the kilns without the fans, 
should this ever be necessary. Each of the fans 
is direct-driven by a 40-hp. direct-current motor. 
Fresh-air dampers in the smoke-chambers be- 











Battery of three-compartment raw-grinding mills. 


tween the kilns and the fans admit enough outside 
air to lower the gas temperature to a point where 
it will not damage the fans. An automatic system, 
designed by F. L. Smidth & Co., controls these 
dampers so that the gas temperature is kept be- 
tween 550 and 650 deg. F. Signal lights on the 
kiln-control board show when this system is work- 
ing properly. 





Burner at kiln-control board. 
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Dust precipitated in the dust-chambers and flues 
is collected by screw-conveyors which feed a 12-in. 
bucket-elevator operating on 59-ft. centers. The 


latter discharges by means of a short screw-con- 
veyor to the kiln-feed tank, where dust is added to 
the slurry in controlled proportions. 

All the controls for the kilns are centralized on a 
control-board on the burner platform, together with 
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One of the raw-material Poidometers with clinker and gypsum 
Poidometers in background. 


the various indicating instruments. These include 
push-button switches for all motors, ammeters, 
speed indicators and revolution counters, draft in- 
dicators, temperature-recording potentiometers, etc. 
Designed for a capacity of 2,000 bbl. per day, the 
kilns have turned out as much as 2,250 bbl. in one 
day’s run. 

The Smidth Unax coolers were the first of the 
double-cylinder type to be installed in this country. 
Each cooler consists of a double row of unlined 
steel cylinders placed around the discharge end of 
the kiln. Each cylinder is 3 ft. in diameter and 
14 ft. long and has strands of chain suspended in it 
to transfer the heat from the clinker to the air 

















Three of the four three-tube baggers. 














The two coal-grinding mills and pump feeding to kiln building. 


passing through the cooler to the kiln. Holes in the 
kiln shell allow the clinker to drop into the lower 
end of the inner row of cylinders, which are 
equipped with screw flights that carry the clinker 
back to the upper end where it drops to the outer 
row of cylinders for further cooling. The tempera- 
ture of the clinker is about 400 deg. F. as the latter 
is discharged to the 14-in. Skipulter reciprocating 
conveyor, which feeds through the concrete wall of 
the storage-building into a concrete pit from which 
the clinker is rehandled to storage or to the finish- 
grinding mill feed-bins by an overhead crane. A 
steel stack ventilates the Skipulter tunnel and pit 
and reduces the clinker temperature to about 200 
deg. F. as it leaves the Skipulter. 
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Grinding-mill motors and magnetic clutches. 


Finish Grinding and Cement Storage.-—Gypsum 
is shipped to the plant from Texas. Cars are spot- 
ted on a siding alongside the storage and are un- 
loaded to a bucket-elevator which runs on 26-ft. 
centers and feeds the gypsum bin in a corner of th 
clinker storage. el 

The clinker and gypsum are handled from*the 
storage-building by one of the overhead cranes to 
the two 20-ft. by 25-ft. steel finish-grinding mill 
feed-hoppers which are partitioned to store clinker 
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on one side and gypsum on the other. Two Schaffer 
Poidometers feed from these bins to the two 7-ft. 
by 8-ft. by 40-ft. Allis-Chalmers finish-grinding 
Compeb mills. These are similar in size to the raw. 
grinding mills, are located in the same building, and 
use the same grinding media. At the feed end of 
each mill under the Poidometer floor are three 
stalls, where the grinding media for each mill are 
stored. 

The finish-grinding mills are driven at the rate 
of 20 r.p.m. and produce 100 bbl. of cement passing 
89 per cent. through 200-mesh. They discharge to 
a closed trough fitted with a 14-in. screw-conveyor, 
which empties into a second 14-in. screw which 
feeds two 6-in. Fuller-Kinyon pumps. One of these 
is always kept in reserve while the other pumps 
through a 5-in. line to the cement-storage silos, 
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Two of the centrifugal slurry pumps. 


The 10 silos, each 25 ft. in inside diameter, are 
arranged in two parallel rows of 5 silos each. Un- 
like the usual silos, these rows are spaced some 
distance apart andthe intervening space is closed 
by a 16-ft.-diameter silo at each end. The ten silos, 
together with the large bin thus formed, have a 
total storage capacity of 150,000 bbl. The silos 
were built by the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co. A man-lift elevator equipped with Good- 
rich conveyor belting gives access to the tops of the 
silos. 

Cement is reclaimed from storage by three paral- 
lel 18-in. screw-conveyors, two of which are under 
the rows of silos while the third serves the large 
bin and the two small silos. ° These screws discharge 
to two 18-in. screw-conveyors which are set at right 
angles to them and discharge to two 18-in. concrete- 
inclosed chain-bucket-elevators operating on 51-ft. 
centers. These discharge through screens and 
thence by screw-conveyors to bins above the four 
Bates 3-tube valve-bag packers in the pack-house. 
The spill from the packers is collected by two screw- 
conveyors, which feed back to the main elevators 
from the silos. The sacked cement is transferred by 
two horizontal belt-conveyors, one for each pair of 
packers, to loading platforms on either side of the 
building, where it is loaded by hand trucks into 
cars or motor trucks for shipment. A capstan-type 
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car-puller is used to spot cars for loading. Two 
900-lb. Toledo dial-scales are used for checking 
sack weights on the packing floor. 

A single-story building, 200 ft. long and 60 ft. 
wide, alongside the pack-house is used for bag stor- 
age and repair. It houses a Nazco bag-cleaner 
which is fed by a 30-in. belt-conveyor. The cleaned 
sacks are discharged on a 40-ft. horizontal sorting 
belt. Cloth and paper sacks are trucked to a bag 
elevator which carries them to the pack-house floor. 
A megaphone alongside this elevator is used to in- 
form the bag-house employees when more sacks are 
needed. A short screw-conveyor collects the dust 
reclaimed by the bag-cleaner and discharges it to 
a long 9-in. screw-conveyor which feeds it back to 
the cement elevators. The bag-house also contains 
sewing machines and other equipment for bag re- 
pairs. A Norblo dust-collector on the roof of the 
bag-house and another over the pack-house keep 
these buildings dustless. 

Coal.—The coal-mill building is a 4-story rein- 
forced-concrete structure located alongside the 
storage-building near the firing ends of the kilns. 
Coal is received in bottom-dump railways cars, com- 
ing from mines in the vicinity of Birmingham, on 
a side-track between the storage and the coal-mill 
building. The cars dump in a track hopper which 
extends sufficiently far into the coal-storage section 
of the storage building to enable the overhead crane 




























Slurry-storage tank and traveling agitator. 


to feed coal to it from storage as conditions may 
demand. 

The track hopper feeds a Bartlett & Snow auto- 
matic skip-hoist which has a 214-cu. yd. bucket 
operated by a single-drum hoist. This bucket dis- 
charges to two Fuller-Randolph vertical driers, 
heat for which is furnished by a small furnace fired 
by a Jones underfeed stoker. Two No. 10 Buffalo 
fans, driven by 40-hp. motors, circulate the heat 
through the driers, and two 8-ft. cyclones recover 
the stack dust. Coal is drawn from the driers by 
the feeders of the two 46-in. Fuller-Lehigh coal- 
grinding mills on the ground floor of the building. 
Three Bristol recording thermometers keep a check 
on the coal temperatures at the mills and driers. 

The coal mills and the cyclones discharge to a 
6-in. Fuller-Kinyon Type E pump alongside the 
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mills. This conveys the pulverized coal through a 
5-in. pipe-line to the two 10-ft. by 15-ft. steel kiln- 
feed hoppers in the kiln building. Coal is fed from 
these hoppers by 6-in. double-flight coal screws to 
the kiln-feed pipes to which air is furnished by two 
Buffalo Type R Size 50 conoidal fans, each direct- 
driven by a direct-current motor. The coal building 
is as dustless as any other part of the plant. A 
horn system, operated by the kiln operator, signals 
for starting or stopping the coal mill. 

Control of Quality—The method of control 
through the entire plant and quarries is unusually 
elaborate. The sandstone and shale are first selected 





















One of the double-cylinder coolers and coal-feed pipe. 


to balance the rock being quarried. The first rough 
mix of the shale and sandstone is made by the crane 
when these materials are rehandled from storage to 
the mill-feed bins. These materials are then pro- 
portioned with the limestone by the Poidometers 
which feed the raw-grinding mills. The method 
being used is to run without sandstone or shale to 
get a high-lime tank. The second mill tank is then 
filled with low lime and the third with an approxi- 
mate cement mix. Two tanks are blended at one 
time into the correcting basin, where the slurry is 
sampled and the mix corrected by adding the re- 














-..... Looking toward discharge end of kilns and coolers. 
























































































































































































































quired material from the tank which contains it. 

Samples of the kiln feed are taken every 4 hr. 
and a daily composite is made of these. This com- 
posite is then tested for lime content by the acid- 
alkali method. A complete analysis of the com- 
posite is then made and the lime content determined 
by the permangante-of-potash method. This is con- 
sidered the more accurate of the two methods and 
is used as a check on the acid-alkali method to keep 
its factor accurate. The clinker is sampled every 
hour and a daily composite is made. This clinker 
is tested primarily for soundness and the sulphur 
content is determined to control the addition of 
gypsum. An average of 13 lb. of gypsum per bbl. 
is required to keep the SO, content at 1.85 per cent. 
Hourly samples are taken at the finish-grinding 
mills and each of these is tested for soundness, fine- 
ness, and setting time. Daily composites of these 
samples are made and are subjected to physical and 
chemical tests. 

Shops and Laboratories.—A single-story build- 
ing, 346 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, houses the plant 
offices, laboratories and shops. The offices are at 
the end toward the entrance to the plant and con- 
sist of private offices for the superintendent and a 
general plant office. In the superintendent’s office 
are a Leeds-Northrup temperature-recording poten- 
tiometer, and the kiln and slurry-feeder revolution 
counters. Adjoining this is a drafting room and 
then come completely-equipped washrooms, one for 
white and one for colored employees. Next comes 
the electrical repair-shop where all electrical repair 
work is done. Then comes a small oil-storage room 
and then a 100-ft. general storage-room, which has 
a large assortment of parts and supplies of all 
kinds and three long steel racks for small parts, 
bolts, etc. The storekeeper has an office in a corner 
of this room. The adjoining blacksmith shop 


houses an Ingersoll-Rand air-drill sharpener, a Gill 
well-drill sharpener, two George F. Wheelocks’ 
forges, a 700-lb. pneumatic hammer and a 1-ton 
Wright chain-hoist mounted on a swinging steel 
arm which serves these machines. 

The machine shop, next in line, is one of the 
most complete and attractive in the cement indus- 














Part of machine-shop, showing hanging ferns and large windows. 
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Left to right: P. H. Hunter, quarry foreman; M. H. Floyd, chief 

electrician; S. D. Youell, general foreman; J. O. Breaux, pack- 

house foreman; B. H. Adams, chemist; O. H. Underhill, super- 
intendent. 











try. The important equipment includes a 26-in. 
and a 48-in. lathe with a 14-ft. bed; an 18-in. 20-ft, 
bed lathe; a 12-in. 4-ft. bed lathe; a milling ma- 
chine; a 24-in. shaper; a radial drill-press; an up- 
right drill-press; a 10-in. chaser; a shear; a sheet 
roll; and a 300-ton wheel-puller and press. Other 
equipment includes a double emery wheel, a power 
hack-saw, a pipe threader, a 3-ton portable crane, 
a General Electric portable electric-are welder, and 
several Oxweld acetylene sets. Like all other parts 
of the plant, this room is light and airy and its at- 
tractiveness is increased by baskets of ferns hang- 
ing from the ceiling. As these are high enough to 
be out of the way, they do not interfere with the 
work done in the shop. Each unit of equipment has 
its individual electric-motor drive, a push-button 
switch on the machine, and an individual Trumbull 
safety switch. 

The position of the chemical and physical labora- 
tories at the extreme end of this building puts them 
within easy reach of the mill room, kiln building, 
slurry tanks and pack-house where samples must 
be taken at regular intervals. The physical labora- 
tory is well-equipped to make all the usual tests and 
compression tests as well. The equipment includes 
a Riehle 200,000-lb. compression-testing machine, a 
Tinius-Olsen briquette tensile tester, sieves, bal- 
ances, etc. Two-in. by 4-in. concrete cylinders are 
made and tested for the company’s own information 
and other tests are made for users of cement. A 
series of tests was recently started on concrete 
cylinders made from the cements in each of the 
company’s eight plants. These tests were made 
with concrete sand and 114-in.-minus gravel and 
each cylinder was tested at 3, 7 and 28 days. A 
small Chain Belt Co. concrete mixer in the basement 
of the pack-house was used for mixing the concrete 
for these cylinders. 

The chemical laboratory adjoins the physical lab- 
oratory and is also attractively and fully equipped. 
Table and bench tops are of stone, storage closets, 
moist closets, etc., are of steel, and wherever pos- 
sible heating is done by electricity. Both labora- 
tories are well lighted through large steel-sash win- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Theoretical and Practical Developments 
in Portland-Cement Chemistry 


PART [1I—Theories on Composition 
of Ingredients Existing in Clinker 


By PROF. DR. 


HANS KUHL 


Director, Institute for Cement Research, Berlin 


which proceed in cement raw meal on heating. 
We shall now consider the product of the burn- 
ing process. 


| Part II a survey was made of the reactions 


Guttmann and Gille’s summary. They distinguish 
nine clinker constituents, but do not assert that all 
the nine are necessarily present in every clinker. 
Generally, only a few of the constituents are found 


































ut As already mentioned, the first description of a_ in any individual clinker, so that a great range of 
Der thin section of clinker was given by Le Chatelier in materials had to be investigated to ascertain the ex- 

1887. Le Chatelier’s publication remained, how- _ istence of all nine possibilities. 
ever, quite unnoticed until 1897, when a short paper Calcium aluminates have hitherto seldom been ob- 
in. by Tornebohm, in which the observations already served in Portland-cement clinker. <A possible rea- 
ft. made by Le Chatelier were confirmed in all their son for this is the fact that the high-caleium alumi- 
la- essentials, appeared. Tornebohm’s investigation nates (which alone occur in clinker) crystallize reg- 
A rapidly became well known, largely because he des-_ ularly, and can therefore be easily confused with 
‘et ignated his clinker minerals by the initial letters of free lime and overlooked. Formerly I suggested the 
rT the alphabet, coining the words alite, belite, celite, view that, in general, free aluminates do not occur 
val and felite, which are still used. In addition to these in Portland-cement clinker; according to the latest 
e, four crystalline constituents, he recognized an _ investigations of Guttmann and Gille, however, it 
" amorphous melt, which he termed the “glassy appears that the capacity of the aluminates to form 
“ ground-mass.”’ mixed crystals or double compounds is less than has 
t- Tornebohm’s work was accepted as authoritative hitherto been assumed. It follows, therefore, that 
a for a number of years, and was not appreciably ex- in cements high in alumina we are concerned with a 
d tended until in 1912 von Glasenapp published a new not entirely negligible proportion of free alumi- 
” fundamental account of the petrography of Port- nates. 
” land-cement clinker. In his lecture before the an- Guttmann and Gille use the term epezite to desig- 
i nual meeting of the Assn. of German Portland Ce- nate a new clinker mineral, first described by them- 
: ment Manufacturers he first put forward the view _ selves and previously generally confused with alite. 

that in the clinker minerals we are most probably It consists of certain colorless crystals which from 
, not dealing with simple chemical compounds only, time to time occur in clinker; it is feebly refracting 
4 but with a continuous range of mixtures of various but strongly double refracting, and mostly appears 
t constituents. in spherolithic form. 
; Following this it was shown that even von Glase- Tornebohm’s felite is by most investigators con- 
j napp’s system did not take into consideration all the _ sidered to be y dicalcium silicate. This substance is 
| possibilities of mineral formation in clinker. Inthe practically never found except in “dusted” clinker. 
, succeeding years, therefore, the German investiga- It is strongly double refracting and shows pro- 
‘ tors Guttmann and Gille took up the problem anew, nounced striations, which must be closely connected 
“ attacking it first with the object of giving as com-_ with the cleavage of the crystals longitudinally. 
4 plete a description as possible of the mineral con- The amorphous glassy ground-mass already de- 
‘ stituents observed in clinkers of the most varied scribed by Térnebohm contains a considerable pro- 

origin, independent of the question of their indi- portion of alumina. In cements rich in iron this 
vidual constitution. Table I gives an abstract from glass may be colored brown by iron oxide, so that 
1 4 a TABLE I.—CONSTITUENTS OF PORTLAND-CEMENT CLINKER (GUTTMANN AND GILLE) | 
\ os | | Refractive Index ; 
tL Name Composition Color == saaeoainte Double Crystanographic 

| | Refraction System 

y | | * | B SS Bo le Cie 

_ aero ane : 3 CaO. SiO: ~ | Colorless ie: rc a 1.722 Negative | Monoclinic Rhombic 

+3 CaO . Al.0 (?) | | | 
Saar are og aorB2CaO.SiO, | Brownish 1.715 | aS 1.735 Positive | a =Monoclinic 
: ‘ i m a | | | ie | 8 =Rhombic 

8 dicalcium silicate. .... . | 2 CaO . SiO: Colorless | oo Positive | Tetragonal 
oe eT eee CaO Colorless | ; | 1838 | ; | Regular 
ree cen re yack ofa s Indefinite Dark brown ;, Queers | f. Seeege 

Calcium aluminates.... . 3 CaO . Al:O; Colorless — | Fe | . Regular 

5 CaO. 3 Al.O 1.608 | 

Rpezite,. 20... 66: Seen ?) | Colorless | 1.550 oi | 1.560 Positive (?) > 

7 dicalcium silicate............ 2 CaO . SiO: | Colorless | 1.640 | 1.646 1.655 Negative Monoclinic 

ay aoe = | High Al.O; content i seat | trees idce sia | ses wanes 7 a vette 
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it may be readily confused with the clinker minerals 
of the celite class. 

Such is the outline of the mineralogical structure 
which, in ever-changing form, we find in Portland- 
cement clinker. In Fig. 1 is seen a photomicro- 
graph of a thin section of normal clinker, which ad- 
mirably shows the various constituents. Side by 
side with the small alite crystals can clearly be ob- 
served the belite, consisting of large crystals mostly 
grouped in ring-formed clusters. This group for- 





Fig. 1. 


mation is typical of belite, and seems to indicate 
that belite is produced in places where the compo- 
sition of the raw meal varies somewhat from the 
average. The opaque parts of the photograph con- 
sist of celite. This material appears in a number 
of forms which do not show well in a photographic 
reproduction. In the same way the many minor 
constitutents of clinker described above can not be 
distinguished in a photomicrograph, since the pho- 
tographic plate does not reproduce with sufficient 
clarity the delicate effect of the different refractive 
indices. 

The wide differences in appearance of which sec- 
tions of Portland-cement clinker are capable is 
clearly shown by Figs. 2 and 3. These are photo- 
graphs of abnormal clinkers, that of Fig. 2 being 
very rich in iron oxide, and Fig. 3 very poor in that 
compound. The clinker rich in iron oxide offers a 
striking contrast. It was prepared a considerable 
time ago in connection with a synthetic investiga- 
tion, and consists solely of lime, silica, and iron 
oxide. The photcgraph shows only two structural 
constituents, viz., relatively large, well-defined, and 
transparent crystals embedded in an almost opaque 
ground-mass. Since the large crystals do not con- 
tain alumina, while they are obviously free from 
iron oxide, it must be concluded from the chemical 
composition of the clinker that they consist of the 
much disputed tricalcium silicate. Side by side with 
these is the dark ground-mass which contains iron 
in the form of dicalcium ferrite. 
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Thin section of a normal clinker of fairly high belite content. 






While cement rich in iron oxide is distinguished 
by the vivid contrast of its constituents, the illus- 
tration showing a thin section of clinker of low iron 
oxide content shows an almost total lack of contrast 
In this photograph (Fig. 3) it is almost impossible 
to detect any difference between the individual cop- 
stituents, although direct observation of the micro. 
scopic slide shows a more definite contrast. 

In the case of such specimens devoid of detail it 
requires considerable experience before the various 

iron-free clinker minerals present can be 
recognized, and indeed it is generally true 
that the microscopic investigation of Port- 
land cement is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. In addition to the fact that the 
study of thin sections, with which we are 
almost solely concerned, presupposes a 
complete mastery of the polarization mi- 
croscope and its application, it is only after 
long practice that the worker can find his 
way with certainty in the maze of numer- 
ous cement constituents. 

With these remarks we will leave the 
mineralogical aspect of Portland-cement 
clinker in all its varieties, and consider the 
extent of our present knowledge of the 
structure of the individual clinker min- 
erals. Most important of all we must in- 
quire into the nature of alite, a controver- 
sial question on which much thought and 
work have been expended. It was long 
thought that a conclusive solution to this 
problem would never be found, but recently 
progress has been made which offers hope 
of success in the near future. As the question of 
the nature of alite is the basis of the whole structure 
of cement chemistry, the various theories around 
which the controversy has been waged will now be 
discussed. 

The first investigator who endeavored to solve the 
alite problem was Tornebohm, and it is surprising 
to note how near he came, even at that early date, 
to the solution that in all probability must to-day be 
accepted as correct. Térnebohm explained alite as 
a solid solution of tricalcium silicate and a high- 
lime aluminate, although it must be admitted that he 
put forward a constitution for the aluminate that 
can not be accepted to-day. 

At the beginning of the century Térnebohm’s work 
was eclipsed by that of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. The American investigators consid- 
ered that it should be possible to apply the laws of 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems to the prob- 
lem of cement. From this assumption they carried 
out their investigation into the ternary system, 
which led to the logical conclusion that normal Port- 
land-cement clinker must consist of tricalcium sili- 
cate, dicalcium silicate, and tricalcium aluminate. 
It is true that when an iron-free cement raw mix is 
fused and allowed slowly to cool the final product is 
composed of these three constituents. In my opin- 
ion, however, it is not permissible to apply these 
American results for the ternary system to the 
problem of cement. In the first place cement clinker 
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can not, on account of the important part played by 
iron oxide, be considered as a ternary system, but 
must be regarded as a quaternary system. Then, 
again, cement clinker is not the result of a process 
of fusion, but of sintering, a fact which precludes 
the application of the phase rule and the laws of 
equilibrium in heterogeneous systems. Although 
these reasons by no means exhaust the arguments 
that can be adduced against this American concep- 
tion of clinker, it is considered unnecessary to go 
into further detail, as at present it is fairly gen- 
erally agreed that these ideas can not be accepted. 

While the American investigators were still at 
work in the Carnegie Institution, Janecke, in Ger- 
many, Was proceeding in an entirely different direc- 
tion towards the elucidation of the clinker problem. 
Janecke suggested that alite almost certainly con- 
tained the three constituents silica, alumina, and 
lime, and must therefore be considered to be a ter- 
nary compound. He thoroughly investigated the re- 
gion of the ternary diagram corresponding to Port- 
land cement, and believed he had discovered the ex- 
istence of a new compound of the formula 8Ca0O. 
Al,0..2Si0., now known as Janeckeite, the existence 
of which may be considered to be to some extent 
verified. None the less it can not be denied that 
many workers have doubted the existence of Ja- 
neckeite. In this connection must be mentioned the 
German, Wetzel, who more than fifteen years ago 
carried out a vigorous campaign against Janeckeite. 
Then, again, the existence of this compound is de- 
nied by the Americans, who believe it has. been con- 
fused with tricalcium silicate, whose existence is in 
its turn doubted by Janecke. 

Dyckerhoff must preéminently be mentioned 
among the German research workers who have 
closely studied Janeckeite. As a result of his inves- 
tigations he at first recognized the existence of this 
compound, but with the limitation that it could play 
no part in the structure of clinker since it could only 
be synthesized from pure materials at temperatures 
much higher than that of cement burning. It has, 
however, already been pointed out that this 
point of view is not conclusive, since it is 
possible that Jaineckeite, if it exists at all, 
may crystallize from the sintered mass at 
temperatures much lower than that at 
which it is formed by the interaction of 
pure, solid ingredients. 

Dyckerhoff’s original acceptance of Ja- 
neckeite has since been withdrawn under 
the influence of the American workers. 
During his visit to America he attempted, 
with Hansen, Ashton, and Bogue, to eluci- 
date the structure of Jaineckeite by X-ray 
spectrography. The results were com- 
pletely negative, and the four workers have 
therefore published a joint paper in which 
they state that the compound does not 
exist. Thereupon Janecke attempted to 
obtain X-ray spectra of Janeckeite. From 
one point of view, his attempts were 
equally unsuccessful, in that he concluded 
that the X-ray spectrum of Janeckeite was 
identical with that of dicalcium silicate. 
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Fig. 2. 


Janecke deduced from this a far-reaching isomor- 
phism between Janeckeite and dicalcium silicate, 
and attempted to confirm this conception by sketch- 
ing the space lattices of the two compounds. In the 
present writer’s opinion the proof is not con- 
vincing; so long as the existence of Janeckeite re- 
mains open to question, the assumption of a close 
relationship with dicalcium silicate can not be ad- 
mitted. 

For the rest, Janecke and his opponents contra- 
dict each other at every turn. While the opponents 
question the existence of Janeckeite, Janecke him- 
self throws doubts on tricalcium silicate. In my 
opinion he goes much too far in this, for in spite of 
the almost impossible appearance of its formula 
from the stoichiometric standpoint, the existence of 
this compound must to-day be accepted without 
question. 

For many years Janecke supported the view that 
Janeckeite may be identical with the alite of Port- 
land-cement clinker. Even though the existence of 
this compound be admitted, however, its identity 
with alite must be decisively contradicted on the 
most comprehensive grounds. Janeckeite contains 
one molecule of alumina to two of silica, i.e., 102 
parts by weight of alumina to 120 of silica! A com- 
pound in which the alumina content is almost as 
high as that of silica can never form the alite of 
clinker, since alite occurs in clinkers low in alumina 
as well as in those richer in alumina. If alite of 
the composition of Janeckeite were present in a 
clinker low in alumina, it could only constitute a 
minute fraction of the whole mass. This, however, 
is far from being the case in reality, since it is ac- 
tually in clinker poor in alumina that we observe 
the best and most copious alite formation. For ex- 
ample, in Fig. 2 the glass-clear alite crystals are 
clearly seen even in a clinker containing a negligible 
quantity of alumina. 

Although Janecke upheld his conception of the 
identity of Janeckeite and alite over a period of fif- 
teen years, he has recently, as a result of X-ray in- 


Thin section of a high-lime clinker rich in iron oxide and 
practically free from alumina. 






















































































































































































































































vestigations, allowed it to drop, and at present up- 

holds the theory that alite may consist of an isomor- 
phous mixture of Janeckeite and dicalcium silicate. 
In this theory he has up to the present remained 
without adherents. Even before the methods of 
White and Emley were available I maintained that 
normal Portland-cement clinker contains no appre- 
ciable quantity of free lime. J&anecke’s conception, 
even in its new form, can not be admitted. If it 
were correct, the alite of a clinker low in 
alumina must consist mainly of dicalcium 
silicate. If we then calculate the distribu- 
tion of lime in such a clinker, we find that 
it must contain from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
free lime. Originally I opposed Janecke’s 
theory on purely theoretical grounds, based 
upon my own conviction that free lime is 
not present in normal clinker. Since then, 
however, experimental investigations, 
more especially those of Lorenz, carried 
out in my own laboratory, have proved that 
free lime is not formed in normal clinker, 
even though obtained from a high-lime raw 
mix, and it would therefore appear that 
Janecke’s theory must be conclusively re- 
jected. 

Nacken and Dyckerhoff have taken en- 
tirely different directions from Janecke 
and the American workers in the hope of 
solving the alite problem. They have at- 
tacked the problem more from the practi- 
cal side, and instead of studying the equi- 
librium in the liquid phase they have in- 
vestigated the reactions between the solid constitu- 
ents of the cement raw mix as the temperature is 
increased. The work of Dyckerhoff on the incom- 
plete equilibria of the ternary system deserves par- 
ticular attention, and ranks with the great work of 
the American investigators. Dyckerhoff has pre- 
sented us with an excellent description of the course 
of the reactions resulting in the formation of the 
individual compounds of the ternary system. Un- 
fortunately, however, he shares the fate of the 
American investigators in that the results of his 
work can not be directly applied to the problem of 
cement, principally because one of the most impor- 
tant components, viz., iron oxide, has not been con- 
sidered. Admittedly, Dyckerhoff has also carried 
out a few isolated experiments with technical raw 
meals. These, however, did not go far enough, and 
when he professes to have established a far-reach- 
ing parallel between the burning of technical raw 
meals and his observations on mixtures of pure ma- 
terials, to my mind his work fails to be convincing. 

While Janecke postulates a compound of high 
alumina content as the basic substance of alite, 
Dyckerhoff takes a diametrically opposite point of 
view, in that he considers dicalcium silicate to form 
the basic substance of alite. He does not, however, 
consider alite to consist of pure dicalcium silicate, 
but rather regards that compound as forming a ve- 
hicle for the solution of calcium oxide. He thus ar- 
rives at the conception that alite may consist of 
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Fig. 3. 


dicalcium silicate enriched by lime, the dissolved 
lime amounting to some 10 per cent. 

The author regrets that he is also compelled to 
join the ranks of Dyckerhoff’s opponents. Apart 
from the fact that a theory which totally neglects 
the importance of alumina in the structure of alite 
can not be satisfactory, Dyckerhoff’s alite, in com. 
mon with the later conception of Janecke, Suffers 
from the error of being too low in lime. Even if we 





Thin section of a clinker rich in alumina and practically free 
from iron oxide. 


regard the lime dissolved in dicalcium silicate, in the 
sense upheld by Dyckerhoff, as combined or “not 
free,” we are still unable to allocate among the va- 
rious clinker constituents the remaining lime pres- 
ent in high-lime Portland-cement clinkers. In every 
case there remains an important excess of free lime. 
The death blow was given to Dyckerhoff’s theory 
when it was proved that free lime is definitely not 
present even in a high-lime clinker, provided it be 
well-burned. Further it must not be overlooked 
that Dyckerhoff’s theory is involved in the greatest 
difficulty by the fact that clinker which contains 
considerable amounts of dicalcium silicate “dusts” 
on cooling. This is true not only of clinker that is 
too low in lime, but also of clinker of normal lime 
content when burned at temperatures that are in- 
sufficient for the complete combination of lime. 

The author ventures to reject the theories already 
advanced and offers a positive solution to the prob- 
lem in representing alite as a range of mixed crys- 
tals of tricalcium silicate and Janeckeite. This 
theory is based on the results of long experience of 
practical cement burning, and on the established re- 
sults of microscopic investigations of clinker. Table 
II gives, inter alia, a summary of the optical prop- 
erties of tricalcium silicate, Janeckeite, and alite. It 
will be seen that the values for the refraction and 
double refraction of all three substances lie very 
closely together, and that in all three cases the min- 
erals are optically negative. The only considerable 
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difference is in the angles between the optic axes. 
Even this fact, however, does not militate against 
the theory, since in the case of alite this angle is ap- 
proximately midway between the values for the 
other two minerals, as would be expected from the 
law of mixed crystals. 
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TABLE II.—OPTICAL CONSTANTS 


























Average : Angl 

; Double Optical gle 
——- Refraction | Character —— 
Tricalcium silicate... . 1.715 0.005 Negative Small 
Yineckeite........... 1.705 0.004 Negative Great 
a a eeeesns 1.716 Very small Negative 30°—40° 
B dicalcium silicate. . . 1.726 0.01 Positive Great 
Tricalcium aluminate . sl ae Regular 

















The author’s theory of alite is not based solely on 
these optical data. It is also in agreement with 
technical experience as interpreted by chemical con- 
siderations. It is only necessary to examine a large 
number of analyses of good cement to find that there 
is not a single case which can not be brought into 
agreement with this conception of alite (Table III). 
Admittedly, we can not regard the whole of the 
alumina of the clinker as contained in the alite. 
There is, however, no necessity for this, since in 
considering the minor clinker constituents part of 
the alumina is undoubtedly to be regarded as being 
present in the celite, to which we shall shortly refer. 

















TABLE III 
Tricalcium | | 
Silicate | Alite (limits) Jiineckeite 
(per cent.) | (per cent.) (per cent.) 
| Ree ee een 26.39 26 .39—17 .96 17.96 
Discus eeeelhy ~, tess O—15.22 15.22 
SE ae are eines 73.61 73.61—66.82 | 66.82 
: ALITE OF AVERAGE COMPOSITION 
ENE IGS foes SG AR Aaa RN eR ES ee 22.18 per cent. 
RRS i es. Sak aie ns ... 7.61 per cent. 
Ll SSR ee eee 70.21 per cent. 
EAVOLOUNC MOOGUNE. .... <6... s 6 ccc ee 2.36 per cent. 


SINNER NEI i 66 ss eraceace cs ws doce 2.92 per cent. 











It is hoped later to show that this theory of alite 
also satisfactorily agrees with the composition of 
high-strength cements, and even though we must 
later concede some slight variation of the present 
theory, it is believed that in its fundamentals that 
theory so correctly represents the composition of 
alite that it will undoubtedly survive the future 
without essential modification. 

This theory, in representing alite as an isomor- 
phous mixture of tricalcium silicate and Janeckeite, 
assumes the existence of the latter compound. This 
is in some degree doubtful, but if Janeckeite does 
not exist the only type of compound that can be con- 
sidered as the companion of tricalcium silicate in 
alite is a simple aluminate, and choice is further re- 
stricted to pentacalcium trialuminate, or to trical- 
cium aluminate. Both these compounds crystallize 
In the regular system, and it is difficult to imagine 
that an isomorphous mixture of such optically dif- 
ferent substances is possible. Nevertheless this so- 
lution of the alite problem must not be entirely dis- 
regarded. It was long ago put forward by Gutt- 
mann and Gille, and, in spite of the opposition of 
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mineralogists, these investigators have adhered to 


their views until the present time. Indeed, accord- 
ing to their latest publications, equally strong rea- 
sons can be advanced for Guttmann and Gille’s 
views as for my own theory. Only a short time ago, 
by the use of the centrifuge, these workers suc- 
ceeded in isolating and analyzing almost pure alite. 
They showed that even in the case of high-alumina 
clinker the alumina content of alite is fairly low, 
and fairly accurately agrees with the formula of tri- 
calcium aluminate. Should these experiments be 
confirmed it must be accepted that the tricalcium 
silicate of alite is accompanied, not by Janeckeite, 
but by tricalcium aluminate. The practical differ- 
ence between Guttmann and Gille’s views and the 
author’s theory is not great. 

We shall now deal briefly with the remaining 
clinker minerals. These have received much less 
attention from investigators than alite, and the 
question of their composition is of negligible impor- 
tance compared with that of alite. We will, there- 
fore, shortly summarize present knowledge of belite 
and celite. All the other constituents of clinker are 
either known as pure compounds or are of such 
minor importance that they are only of scientific 
interest, and are unlikely to be of service in further 
elucidating the technical manufacture of cement. 

Belite has been proved to have a lower lime con- 
tent than alite and to consist mainly of a calcium 
silicate. These two definite facts should be suf- 
ficient to establish dicalcium silicate as the basic 
constituent of belite. In all probability belite con- 
sists of an isomorphous mixture of dicalcium sili- 
cate and other compounds, among which iron com- 
pounds must be present in view of the yellow color. 
To the fact that belite contains ferrites, and prob- 
ably also aluminates, in solid solution, must be at- 
tributed its relatively great stability as compared 
with dicalcium silicate. 

And, finally, what is the composition of celite? 
As has been already pointed out, we are here deal- 
ing with a composite mineral, which comprehends 
the dark-colored, iron-containing clinker mineral as 
awhole. While celite can, therefore, obviously vary 
in composition to some extent, the writer believes 
that a definite type generally predominates, and 
that this typical celite consists of a range of mix- 
tures of the compound 4CaO. Al.O,. FeO, and dical- 
cium ferrite. A short time ago this compound 
4CaO.Al,O,.Fe,0, was described, and its existence 
established, by Hansen, Braunmiiller and Bogue, 
who also showed that it is capable of forming a 
series of mixtures with dicalcium ferrite. In this 
mixed crystal series, composed of lime, alumina, 

and iron oxide, the author envisages the typical 
celite of Portland-cement clinker, a view that is 
also held by other investigators, among whom may 
be mentioned Janecke and Guttmann and Gille. 

Let us now review the general structure of Port- 
land-cement clinker as a whole, limiting attention 
to alite and celite, the principal constituents, and 
the only two that are invariably present in clinker. 
We obtain for the composition of such an “ideal- 
ized” cement the following simple formula: As- 
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Mill and mixing-and-loading plant. 





Opening the rock-asphalt quarry. 


Rock-Asphalt Orders Force New Kansas 
Plant to Capacity Production 


Natural Gas Supplies Power to Operate 
Plant; Bitumen Added to Final Product 


in the district around Ft. Scott, Kan., is 
that of the Kansas Rock Asphalt Co., which 
went into operation in May of 1932. This plant is 
only one of a number that have been built in this 
vicinity during the past year. It is located within 
the city limits of Pleasanton, Kan., which is 24 mi. 
north of Ft. Scott, and has a capacity of 200 tons 
per day. The plant is owned by W. B. Stoker, for- 
merly a paving contractor, and Dr. P. M. Kroll. 
The former’s experience is invaluable in this con- 
nection for sales contacts and enables him to ad- 
vise as to the use of the product. 
The main deposit now supplying material to the 
plant is located a mile from the plant and consists 
of 160 acres of asphalt rock running about 25,000 


() NE of the most recent rock-asphalt plants 














The primary and secondary roll-crushers. 


tons to the acre. It is a sandstone with a bitumen 
content ranging from 6 to 12 per cent. with an 
average of about 7 per cent. As the state specifica- 
tions require from 7 to 9 per cent. bitumen very 
little need be added. Before this property was 
leased it was thoroughly tested to a depth of from 
12 to 15 ft. The estimated tonnage is based on this 
depth although good rock is present at greater 
depths in places. This material is being used by 
the state to resurface chat and gravel roads using 
the cold-mix method. 

The overburden of dirt is very light. Drilling is 
done by hand but air-drills and a portable compres- 
sor will be used later. Under the layer of rock 
asphalt now being removed is a thin layer of flag- 
stone under which there is more rock asphalt. 








Jaw-crusher, with bucket-elevator in background. 
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Loading into trucks is also done by hand to allow 
accurate selection of the rock. 

The rock is hauled by truck to the plant, where 
it is piled alongside the plant. It is then fed by 
hand to the 16-in. United Iron Works primary jaw 
crusher which reduces it to 114 in. and under. A 
belt-bucket-elevator feeds from the crusher to two 
36-in. Webb City & Carterville roll-crushers for 
further reduction. A second elevator feeds a 41/-ft. 
by 20-ft. indirect-heat rotary drier which is fired 
with natural gas. The drier discharges to another 
belt-bucket-elevator which feeds a stationary screen 
provided with 14-in. openings and set at an angle 
of 45 deg. The material retained on the screen is 
chuted back to the finishing rolls, while the fines 
go to a 5-ton steel bin, which feeds by gravity to 
a 1,000-lb. weigh-batcher that supplies a double- 
shaft pug-mill mixer. The bitumen is added here 
after being weighed by a separate suspended scale. 
The mixer discharges the finished material either 
into trucks below or to cars on a siding alongside 
the plant. Truck shipments are weighed on a Strait 











Natural-gas engine which operates the plant. 


truck-scale. A siding from the Missouri Pacific 
Ry. provides for rail shipments. 

The bitumen added to the natural rock asphalt is 
obtained from a well which is owned by the com- 
pany and is about 7 mi. from the plant. This well 
was drilled for natural gas but instead a pool of 
18-gravity oil with a 65 per cent. asphalt content 
was encountered. Two additional wells are now 
being drilled. The oil is stored at the plant in five 
tanks having a total capacity of 600 bbl. A pump 
feeds from these tanks to a still, where the oil is 
heated to the required penetration before it goes 
to the mixer. 

The entire plant is operated by a 90-hp. Bessemer 
Gas Engine Co. engine which uses natural gas as 
fuel. The various pieces of equipment are driven 
by belt and lineshaft or in some cases by Link-Belt 
chain. A small compressor is used to start the 
engine. The main plant structure is of timber with 
corrugated-metal siding and roofing but the mixing 
tower is of structural steel. 

The plant has operated at capacity since it first 
went into operation and even now has orders in 
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W. P. Stoker and Supt. Geo. McLaughlin. 


advance. All shipments to date have been made 
within the state, mostly for state highways, al- 
though some material has been used for Kansas 
City streets. 

The company also has a limestone rock-asphalt 
deposit located at Brooklyn, about 9 mi. north of 
the plant. This consists of 80 acres with a 4-ft. 
deposit covered by 4 ft. of dirt overburden. This 
material averages 6.63 per cent. bitumen. A plant 
may later be built at this location. As this material 
is more suitable for hot-mix its use will probably be 
confined to city-street paving. . 





Alpha (From page 26) 


dows by day and by attractive lighting fixtures at 
night. 

Miscellaneous.—The water used for the slurry 
and for other purposes comes from a creek about 
14-mi. from the plant. A small pump-house con- 
tains two Goulds 8-in. by 10-in. triplex pumps, each 
driven by a 20-hp. motor. A 50,000-gal. water- 
tank alongside the kiln-feed building insures a re- 
serve supply in case of a dry season and provides 
for fire protection. A connection to the city water- 
mains furnishes drinking water and can be used for 
other purposes in case of failure of the regular 
water-supply. 

Electricity, received from the power company at 
13,000 v., is reduced to 2,300 v. at an outdoor sub- 
station. This voltage is used for the larger motors 
and for the electric shovel. It is further reduced 
to 440 v. for the smaller motors by transfomers in 
one end of the mill building. The 20-panel main 
switchboard located there controls all plant depart- 
ments. On one side of this electrical equipment 
are the two compressors which furnish air for the 
plant and quarry, both of Ingersoll-Rand make. 
One is 18-in. by 11-in. by 14-in. and is driven by a 
175-hp. motor. The other is 15-in. by 914-in. by 
12-in. and is driven by a 125-hp. motor. Two 
435-hp. motor-generator sets, only one of which is 
used at a time, furnish direct current for the motors 
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in the kiln department. One of these is arranged 
so that it may be driven through a clutch by a 
240-hp. Sterling gasoline engine in case of power 
failure. The fact that all this equipment has given 
no trouble is a tribute to the efficiency of the dust- 
collecting system in the mill building. 

A Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 15-ton steam 
locomotive-crane, handling a 114-cu. yd. Blaw-Knox 
clam-shell bucket, is used for general utility about 
the plant and grounds. Several small Goulds elec- 
tric-motor-driven centrifugal pumps mounted on 
wheels can be moved to any part of the plant as 
needed. 

The main office of the Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
is at 15 S. Third St., Easton, Pa. The company’s 
officers are: G. S. Brown, president; F. G. McKelvy, 
vice-president ; F. M. Coogan, vice-president; R. S. 
Gerstell, secretary; and J. J. Matthes, treasurer. 
H. O. Underhill is southern manager as well as 
superintendent of the Birmingham plant and has 
offices in the Webb Crawford Bldg., Birmingham, 
as well as at the plant. The plant personnel con- 
sists of B. H. Adams, chief chemist, and G. D. 
Youell, general foreman. 





Mica Production Lowest in Decade; 


Sales Made by 11 States 


In 1931 general conditions in the mica industry 
in the United States were unfavorable, and com- 
pilations of individual reports of producers reveal 
that the quantity and value of unmanufactured 
sheet mica marketed in 1931 (including punch, 
larger than punch, and splittings), were lower than 
for any year since 1921. Of the 10-yr. period 1922- 
1931, inclusive, figures for scrap mica, although 
showing decreases in both quantity and value in 
1931, as compared with 1930, were higher in 1931 
than corresponding figures recorded for 1924, 1927, 
and 1929. 

Prices of all grades of sheet mica were lower 
than those of 1930, and for the first quarter of 1932 
show further recessions. Prices of scrap mica in 
1931 were not as firm as in 1930, and although the 
range in value per ton was about the same, the av- 
erage value per ton was about $1 less than in 1930. 

As the new tariff on mica was in effect for only 
six months of 1930, total imports of mica in 1931 
are not strictly comparable with those of 1930. 
However, in 1931 total imports of unmanufactured 
mica (general imports) were 4,569,799 lb., valued 
at $129,827, as compared with 4,555,295 lb., valued 
at $453,052 in 1930. 

The total quantity of uncut mica (including sheet 
and scrap mica) sold or used by producers in the 
United States in 1931, was 7,102 short tons, valued 
at $211,245. As compared with 1930, these figures 
show decreases in quantity and value of 4.9 per 
cent. and 26.2 per cent., respectively. Of the total 
quantity sold 481 short tons (962,953 lb.), valued 
at $111,830, was sheet mica, including 757,647 lb. 
of punch mica, valued at $33,317, and 205,306 lb. 
of mica larger than punch, valued at $78,513. A 
small quantity of uncut domestic splittings is in- 
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cluded in the sales of sheet mica. In addition to 
sales of sheet mica, there were 6,621 tons of scrap 
mica sold in 1931, valued at $99,415. 





Dr. kuhl (From page 31) 


suming that alite consists of tricalcium silicate and 
Janeckeite, according to the author’s theory, it may 
be represented by the following formula: 
Alite=x3Ca0.Si0,+-y8Ca0.2Si0, . Al,O., 

and since Janeckeite can formally be considered as 
a double compound of tricalcium silicate and (hypo- 
thetical) dicalcium aluminate [8CaO .2Si0, . Al,O,— 
2(3Ca0.Si0,) +2Ca0O.Al,.O,], alite can also be ex- 
pressed in terms of these two compounds. 

Alite=x,3Ca0.Si0,+-y,2CaO.Al,O, (x 2 2y,). 

In the same way celite can be represented as fol- 
lows: 

Celite=x4CaO. Al,O,.Fe,0,+-y2Ca0. Fe.0.,. 

Here again, the first constituent can be formally 
represented as a double compound, 4CaO. Al,0,. Fe, 
O,—2Ca0.Al,0,+2Ca0. Fe.0.. 

By substitution, we thus obtain the following for- 
mula for celite: 

Celite=x,2CaO.Al,0,+-y,2CaO.Fe.O, (x, y,). 
Or, in words, we have 

Alite—Tricalcium silicate+ Dicalcium aluminate. 

Celite—Dicalcium ferrite+ Dicalcium aluminate. 

We thus see that the three substances tricalcium 
silicate, (hypothetical) dicalcium aluminate, and 
dicalcium ferrite may be considered mathematically 
as the ingredients of an idealized Portland cement, 
in which they appear in varying combination as 
alite and celite. It will be remembered that these 
three substances have been put forward as the “final 
products of the combination of lime” in the genesis 
of clinker, and the associations which led to this 
statement will now be perceived. 





Sec. Hyde Opposes Use of Foreign 
Cement in Road Building 


The following statement was issued August 31 
by Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde: 

“Protests have come to my attention regarding 
the use by road contractors of cement and other 
material manufactured in other countries on roads 
supported by federal funds. 

“Road construction is under the jurisdiction of 
the states and territories. 

“The federal government lacks authority to point 
out that the intent of Congress in passing emer- 
gency appropriations for the construction of public 
roads was to afford employment. That intent was 
not limited to those engaged directly in road build- 
ing, but included as well those who would be en- 
gaged in the production of material. In my opinion, 
there is a strong, moral implication, arising from 
the emergency character of such appropriations, 
that preference in the materials used should be 
given to materials produced in this country.” 
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Czechoslovakian Plant Produces Alumina 
Cement by Electrical Fusion 


By Dr. Ing. M. KAUCHTSCHISCHWILI 


an electric - furnace in- 

stallation for the pro- 
duction of fused alumina 
cement which was designed, 
equipped and erected by the 
Siemens & Halske Akt.-Ges. 
for the Konigshofer Zement- 
fabrik at Tschischkowitz, 
Czechoslovakia. All the elec- 
trical and furnace equipment ~ 
was supplied by Siemens & Halske, but the mechan- 
ical part of the plant—the machinery for preparing 
the raw materials and for handling the cement 
clinker after it has been fused—was erected in 
Tschischkowitz after plans of the management of 
the Konigshofer company. 

The general lay-out of the plant is shown in Fig. 
1. The raw materials—bauxite and calcined lime 
—are crushed and are then carried by belt-conveyor 
and elevator to their respective bins. The crushed 
bauxite passes from the bin to the rotary calciner, 
in which it is heated to about 800 deg. C. In this 
way the water contained in the bauxite is driven 
off, so that only the task of fusing is left to the elec- 
tric furnace. From this drier the bauxite passes 
to a second bin alongside the lime bin. The dis- 
charge openings from both bins lie above the weigh- 
ing and measuring apparatus, by means of which 
the required raw mix can be obtained. The mix is 
then fed into a conveyor skip and is hoisted up an 
incline to a feed-bin, and thence is fed through a 
revolving spout into the furnace. Naturally, the 
equipment is so arranged that the hot bauxite is 
received in a well-insulated bin, and the raw mix 
thus reaches the furnace warm. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of the furnace, which 
is specially designed for the production of fused 
material. It is equipped for three-phase alternating 
current, and is provided with three round carbon 
electrodes arranged in a triangle. The bottom of 
the furnace is protected by means of a special lining 
and the side walls by water cooling. In the con- 
struction of this fusing furnace consideration was 
given throughout to the peculiar properties of the 
fluid fused cement. As the melting point of the 4- 
component mixture—alumina, lime, iron oxide and 
silica—lies comparatively low (about 1,400 deg. 
C.), any overheating of the fluid mass must, to 
avoid inconvenient secondary reactions and vapor- 
ization losses, be absolutely prevented. This is ac- 
complished by the generous cross-section of the 
electrodes and the correspondingly low current den- 
sity at comparatively high arc voltage, by the large 
surface of the fluid mass and by “covered fusing,” 
which can be well achieved with a double-shelled 
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EITHER fused alumina cement nor the elec- 

tric furnace are at the present time of the 
importance in 
they are in Europe; nevertheless, this article, 
describing this manufacturing process in an in- 
teresting new plant, will undoubtedly be of 
interest to American producers because of its 
novelty and efficiency.—Editor. 


- furnace (for which German 
patent has been applied). 
Losses from radiation and 
conductance of heat are also 
greatly reduced in this new 
type of furnace, so that it has 
been possible to establish the 
unusually favorable current 
consumption of 800 kw.-hr. 
per metric ton of cement 
clinker and an electrode con- 
sumption of only 8 kg. per ton. 

In this particular case the furnace was built mov- 
able, but it can also be built permanent. It is pro- 
vided with two tap holes, one of which serves for 
drawing off the fused cement, while the other can 
be used for drawing off iron which may be reduced 
in the furnace. The winning of iron as a by-prod- 
uct comes into consideration if bauxite of high iron 
content is to be used, or if the production of cement 
low in iron is required. 

The arrangement and construction of the carbon 
electrodes used by the Siemens & Halske Akt.-Ges. 
is apparent from Figs. 2 to 5. The electrodes, with 
a diameter of 500 mm., are made of carbons which 
are 2 to 3 m. long, are joined by conical nipples, and 
are held by friction grips which are cooled by water. 
This type of friction grip, with its contracting 
mechanism, consists of water-cooled jaws which are 
of cast special alloy and are held together by a cast- 
steel ring, which likewise is water-cooled. Thrust 
screws led through the cast-steel ring are provided 
for contracting the jaws. The grip is suspended 
by the jaws, which are fastened by links to a sup- 
porting cylinder above. The whole apparatus is 
hung by four chains which lead to the hoisting 
winch. 

The suspension mechanisms for all three elec- 
trodes are supported at the upper operating level, 
where fresh carbons are joined to the electrodes, by 
a roof-girder structure on which all necessary guide 
sheaves are arranged. This structure, with the 
ends of the three electrodes, can be seen in the back- 
ground of Fig. 3, while in the foreground can be 
seen the hoisting winches with their motor drives. 
The adjustment of the electrodes is accomplished 
by electric motors, either by hand control or by 
switching in a special automatic electrical electrode 
control. This electrical control makes it possible to 
advance the electrodes in accordance with any de- 
sired furnace capacity. 

Water-cooled copper pipes, which at the same 
time serve as conduits for the cooling water for the 
electrode grips, are used for carrying the current in 
the vicinity of the hot furnace. To these water- 
cooled pipes are attached flexible copper bands, 
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Fig. 1. General arrangement of Tschischkowitz cement plant. 

a, finish-grinding mill; b, clinker bin; c, electric furnace; d, trans- 

former; e and n, bauxite bins; f, bagging plant; g, cement silo; 

h, clinker storage; i, cooling chamber; k, clinker crusher; |, lime 

crusher; m, lime bin; 0, coal bin; p, opening for hoisting incline; 

q, rotary drier; r, transformer; s, motor-control; t, switchboard; 
u, oil-pit; v, stack; w, bauxite dry-pan; x, burner. 


which in turn are connected with rigid copper bars 
coming from the transformer. This arrangement 


is shown in Fig. 5. The transformer terminals are 
united with the bars by means of a flexible connect- 
ing piece, so that in case of expansion of the cop- 


per bars damages to the transformer are avoided 
(Fig. 6). The set of rigid copper bars (in trian- 
gular form) and the flexible copper bands as well 
are so arranged that because of the mutual action 
of the fields self-induction is kept at a low point. 


The arrangement described here has yielded a 
cos ® of 0.92. 


An outlet hood, connected with a powerful fan, 
is provided to draw off the dust and the gases that 
are generated. The gas outlet hood is so efficient 
that the furnace space is completely cleared of the 
unpleasant gases and the dust (particularly lime 
dust). 

This installation, as has been mentioned pre- 
viously, operates with continuous cooked electrodes, 
such as are supplied by the Siemens-Planiawerke 
fiir Kohlefabrikate, in friction grips. The advan- 
tages of this grip and of this kind of electrodes, as 
compared with the unit electrodes held at the top, 
which were previously used, consist particularly in 
that the furnace can be operated without interrup- 
tion, as no replacement of electrodes is necessary. 
The connection of fresh carbons to the electrodes 
requires no halt in the operation. A further ad- 
vantage of these electrodes lies in the elimination 
of the electrode remnants, and in the economical 
consumption of electrode carbon, as well as the low 
heat and power losses. Power losses are reduced 
by the fact that in the continuous electrode the 
friction grip is attached very low, so that the por- 
tion of the electrode that actually carries current 
can be less than in the case of the top-grip. It 
should also be observed that with the use of con- 
tinuous electrodes a loss in production is avoided 
because of the advantages that have been men- 
tioned, so that the efficiency of the installation is 
raised. 

Fig. 7 shows the lower part of the furnace with 
the outlet for the fluid cement, as well as the elec- 
trically-operated ingot car, on which are placed 
some 20 cast-iron heavy-walled molds into which 
the fluid cement is drawn. The capacity of each 
mold is approximately 275 to 325 kg. The ingot 
car, after completion of the draw, is pushed into 
the cooling chamber, where the ingot molds, after 
their contents have hardened, are lifted one by one 
by a crane and dumped. The solid blocks of the 
hardened cement are carried to storage, and are 
reclaimed as needed for crushing; from this point 














Fig. 2. Sectional view of electric 


Fig. 3. 
furnace. 














Upper operating level, with motors for handling electrodes; three 


electrode ends seen in background. 
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Fig. 4. Suspension apparatus for the 
electrodes. 


Fig. 5. 
the material is handled in the same way as ordinary 
cement clinker. 

A particularly strong mill construction is re- 
quired for the grinding of the fused cement, be- 
cause the alumina-cement clinkers show a greater 
hardness than those of Portland cement. It is also 
desirable to grind the alumina fused cement clinker 
to a greater fineness (2 to 3 per cent. remainder on 
the 4,900-mesh sieve—about 175 meshes per lineal 
inch). The furnace operates normally without in- 
terruption, but it can also operate intermittently, 
according to the power conditions existing at the 
plant. Every 2 to 3 hr. some 4 to 6 tons of cement 
is drawn off. With a load of some 2,000 kw.—the 
transformer is provided for 2,500 kv.-a. capacity— 
the daily production of cement is about 60 tons. 

The installation described is distinguished by a 
thorough mechanization of the preparation and 
handling of the raw materials as well as of the con- 
veying and further processing of the cement clinker 
produced. Only two men per shift, aside from the 
superintendent who oversees the whole plant, are 
required for the attendance of the furnace opera- 
tion. 


The money-making capacity of the plant is de- 














Fig. 7. Lower part of the furnace, with outlet for the fluid 


cement, and ingot car. 
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Flexible conduits from power 
bars to the electrodes. 





Fig. 6. Transformer with flexible con- 
nection between terminals and power bars. 


termined essentially by the costs of the raw ma- 
terials—bauxite and calcined lime—as well as the 
electric power. In regions where either electric 
current or the raw materials can be obtained very 
cheaply the production costs for fused alumina ce- 
ment can be so greatly reduced that they approach 
those for super-Portland cements. Under certain 
conditions the production costs can be even more 
favorable, particularly in countries where rich 
bauxite deposits and abundant water-power are 
available, but where coal can be obtained only at 
high prices. 

The following data will be of service in calculat- 
ing the costs of production: 


One metric ton of fused alumina cement requires 
the following: 


0.7 to 0.8 tons of bauxite (according to composi- 
tion). 


0.4 to 0.45 tons of burned lime (according to 
composition). 


700 to 800 kw.-hr. of power (according to qual- | 
ity of the raw materials). 


7 to 8 kg. of electrode carbon. 


On the basis of these data the material and 
power costs can be calculated for local conditions 
by inserting the prevailing prices for the materials 
and power. To these are added the costs for labor, 
repairs, power costs for grinding and auxiliary op- 
erations, packing, amortization and interest. 

The installation described here provides an ex- 
ample for a new field of utilizing electrical power 
and for the large bauxite deposits which in many 
countries are still poorly utilized. With the con- 
struction of further installations, particularly those 
with larger furnace units, it should be possible to 
attain still better results in the fusing and corre- 
spondingly higher economy in the electrical fusing 
process for the production of alumina cement on a 
large scale. 
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Japanese Cement Exports Show Huge 
Increase in Recent Years 


{iow demand for cement in the Eastern Hemis- 

phere, omitting Europe, has increased 330 per 
cent. in 17 years. In 1913, according to recent es- 
timates, all the countries of Asia, Africa (South 
and East), and Oceania consumed about 11,000,000 
bbl. of cement, 75 per cent. of this amount being 
produced within the various countries and the re- 
mainder imported, largely from Europe. In 1929 
this consumption had reached 48,000,000 bbl., of 
which 86 per cent. was met by domestic production 
and the rest by import. These figures indicate not 
only a great growth in demand, but also a strong 
tendency toward self-sufficiency within the differ- 
ent countries. An additional development is the 
appearance of Japan in first place among sources 
of imported cement for this area, furnishing more 
than one-third of the total ocean-borne receipts. 

Between 1925 and 1930 Japan increased its ce- 
ment exports to British India more than eight times, 
more than quadrupled those to China, quadrupled 
exports to the Straits Settlements, tripled those to 
Netherland India, and doubled those to the Philip- 
pine Islands. In 1930 Japanese cement appeared 
for the first time in New Zealand and East Africa, 
as well as in some markets in the western Hemis- 
phere—Peru, Argentina, and Central America. In 
1931 Japanese exports of cement totaled 2,613,000 
bbl., compared with 2,862,700 bbl. in the preceding 
year. Distribution of the 1931 shipments is not yet 
available, but smaller contributions to Chinese mar- 
kets accounted for part of the decline. 

The accompanying table shows destinations of 
exports for the latest years available compared with 
those in 1925. 


Country of Destination 

China: 

China proper.... 

Kwantung Province 

Hong Kong.... 
British India... 
Straits Settlements 
Netherland India... 
French Indo-China 
Asiatic Russia. ... 2,771 | 
Philippine Islands 106,248 | 
emi... 72 | 
Great Britain 1 


28,058 

121,048 | 
314,328 | 
36,921 | 


2,394 
2,899 
2,509 
1,398 
1,611 
22,111 
25,526 
2,823 


2,862,743 


Peru.. 4 
Argentina... 
South Africa. 
East Africa 
New Zealand 
13,837 














840,276 1,735,506 | 2,261,870 








It has been claimed that the markets which Japan 
first entered in 1930 can not be held long because 
entrance was made in a period of economic stress, 
when to sell at any price obtainable was a practice 
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rather than an exception. Small exports to seat- 
tered areas, however, may reasonably be expected 
to be repeated for an indefinite period, since slight 
local demand will not permit erection of loca] pro- 
duction units. In some places, like British India 
moreover, the maintenance of domestic freight rates 
in the face of falling commodity prices has allowed 
an increased entry of foreign cements at coastal 
points on account of the inland location of the do- 
mestic cement plants. In the Far East the port 
cities, the largest areas of population, are natu rally 
the chief cement-consuming centers also. 

In all recent years Netherland India has been the 
principal foreign customer for Japanese cement. 
In the two or three years ending with 1931 this 
country experienced a mild building boom, and in 
1930 developed a domestic production of 1,500,000 
bbl. of cement in addition to importing almost a 
million barrels from Japan. 

In the case of China, Japan’s second best cus- 
tomer, returns have been supplied for three separ- 
ate districts—China Proper, Kwantung Province, 
and Hong Kong. Of the three, Kwantung is out- 
standing, and the total for all reached about 850,000 
bbl. in 1930. China had a domestic cement produc- 
tion estimated at 6,000,000 bbl. in 1931, but diffi- 
culties with transportation and other conditions 
have precluded development of a self-contained 
market within the country, so that imports last year 
rose to over 1,000,000 bbl., although purchases from 
Japan declined. 

Manchuria had been expected to offer an increas- 
ing market for Japanese products, particularly ce- 
ment, but the demand in that area has so far not 
been up to expectations. Japanese export trade also 
has been limited by the Chinese boycott and by the 
preferential duties inaugurated by some British 
colonies to favor imperial sources of imports. 

In 1913 Japan produced about 3,750,000 bbl. of 
cement, which fairly represents consumption for 
that year, as imports and exports were about bal- 
anced. By 1929, a year indicative of normal ex- 
pansion, this output had risen to 23,000,000 bbl., of 
which over 2,250,000 bbl. were exported. The Jap- 
anese industry is regarded as nationalized, being 
in the control of three leading companies, the Mit- 
sui, Mitsubishi, and Asano. Through an effective 
sales corporation and production agreement there 
have been eliminated many of the overhead and 
other losses which contributed to a high consumer 
cost for cement. 

‘Notwithstanding these economies, the great re- 
duction in construction work both within Japan 
and abroad has forced curtailment of production to 
a level about 25 per cent. of actual capacity. In 1931 
curtailment was about 50 per cent. of capacity, which 
was reported at about 38,000,000 bbl., while output 
for the year was 19,000,000. Despite the greater re- 
ductions in the current year recent reports show 
the usual dividends by the larger subsidiary com- 
panies making up the cement sales organization, 
and a reasonable assumption places Japan in a com- 
manding position in the growing export market for 
cement. 
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MEN OFTHE 
INDUSTRY 


Me: DIBBLE has been connected with the 

cement industry for more than 24 years 
in various capacities, most of the time with the 
Aetna Portland Cement Co. For 14 years he 
was chief chemist at the Fenton, Mich., plant 
and later at Bay City, Mich., when that plant 
was built and went into operation in 1923. 
Mr. Dibble was appointed general superintend- 
ent in May, 1930. Since that time an ex- 
tensive program of expansion and improve- 
ment has been successfully carried forward at 
both plants. 
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OLIVER A. DIBBLE 



































Personal Mention 








M. J. Epley, New Orleans, La., Wm. 
E. Ellis, New York, N. Y., and W. J. 
Winston, Chicago, Ill., are interested 
in the establishment of a fuller’s-earth 
plant to be located near Mobile, Ala., 
and for which a contract has been let 
to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


E. M. Underwood, for the past four- 
teen years connected with Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. as sales engineer, has 
joined the combustion engineering de- 
partment of The Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co. and will make his head- 
quarters at East Liverpool, O. 


E. H. Richardson, district engineer 
at Salt Lake City for the Portland 
Cement Assn., addressed the Engineer- 
ing Council of Utah at its August 
luncheon held recently. Mr. Richard- 
son’s topic was “The Proposed Unem- 
ployment Relief Projects for Utah.” 


N. D. Moore, president, Pacific Coast 
Cement Co., Seattle, Wash., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Moore and their daugh- 
ter, Evelyn, returned home by steamer 
from Los Angeles recently after hav- 
ing attended the Olympic games. 


H. Birchard Taylor of Philadelphia 
has been elected president of the 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Assn., 
succeeding George W. Codrington of 
the Winton Engine Co. of Cleveland, 
who was elected chairman of the 
board. E. T. Fishwick of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp. con- 
tinues as chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Taylor proposes to 
devote a considerable proportion of his 
time to the active management of the 
association. The Diesel Engine Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. was organized in 1928 
and has since been active in promoting 
trade standards in the Diesel industry 


and in gathering Diesel engine statis- 
tics. 


Julius F. Stone has been elected 
president of the Case Crane & Kil- 
bourne Jacobs Co., Columbus, O., mak- 
ers of the K. & J. 
line of quarry 
cars, drag scrap- 
ers, traveling 
cranes, etc. Mr. 
Stone is well 
known in indus- 
trial circles, be- 
ing president also 
of the Columbus- 
McKinnon Chain 
Corp. and Chis- 
holm-Moore Hoist 
Corp., both of 
Tonawanda, 
N. Y. He will be 
assisted in his new position by H. C. 
Hoeflich, who has just been chosen 
vice-president and sales manager. 





Julius F. Stone. 
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O. C. Hart, superintendent of the 
Utah-Idaho Cement Co. of Ogden, 
Utah, now in receivership, has gone 
to Monolith, Cal., where he is doing 
some special work for the Monolith 
Portland Cement Co. 

J. R. Withrow, professor of chemi- 
cal engineering at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O., is the newly- 
elected chairman of Committee C-7 on 
Lime of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

W. A. Eplin of Wallace, Ida., has 
made application to the Montana Land 
Department for a phosphate-rock min- 
ing lease on land near Drummond, 
Mont. 


Obituary 


S. A. Perkins, 69, one of the found- 
ers of the Waukesha Motor Co., in- 
dustrial engine manufacturers, died at 
a Stevens Point, Wis., hospital re- 
cently. Mr. Perkins had been ill sev- 
eral months. Besides being secretary 
and treasurer of the motor company, 
he was director and officer of nearly a 


dozen Waukesha, Wis., enterprises and 
one of the city’s most prominent civic 
leaders. 


Dr. William Leon Ellerbeck, presj- 
dent of the Nephi Plaster & Manufac- 
turing Co., the Utah Lime & Stone 
Co. and the Utah Stucco Products Co,, 
prominent Utah concerns, passed away 
following an operation, August 12 at 
Salt Lake City. Dr. Ellerbeck was a 
member of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, American Society for Testing 
Materials, National Lime Assn., and 
the National Dental Assn., he having 
began life as a dentist. He was born 
in Salt Lake City Sept. 4, 1874, and 
was graduated from the University of 
Utah after specializing in chemistry 
and metallurgy. 


Harry Evans of Chicago, an engi- 
neer on the sand dredge, Nassau, was 
fatally injured in a freak accident 
while the vessel was discharging its 
cargo in the Calumet River at South 
Chicago, IIl., recently. Mr. Evans was 
lowering the ship’s anchor by means 
of a hand wrench when the handle 
spun around and struck him on the 
head. 





.September 8, 1932. St. Louis, 
Mo. Monthly meeting, St. Louis 
Quarrymen’s Assn., Forest Park 
Hotel. E. J. McMahon, exec. sec., 
4063 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


September 20-22, 1932. Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, Roadmast- 
ers and Maintenance of Way 
Assn. 


September 29-October 1, 1932. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual confer- 
ence, International Assn. of Pub- 
lic Works Officials. 


October 3-7, 1932. Washington, 
D. C. Twenty-first Annual Safety 
Congress, National Safety Coun- 
cil. W. H. Cameron, secretary, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


October 5-8, 1932. Atlantic 
City, N. J. Fall meeting, Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers. 


November 14-18, 1932. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, 
American Assn. of State Highway 
Officials. 





Vv 


Coming 


Events 


a 


December 5-9, 1932. New Or- 
leans, La. Tenth Annual Asphalt 
Paving Conference and annual 
meeting, Assn. of Asphalt Pav- 
ing Technologists. Under aus- 
pices of Asphalt Institute, 801 
Second Ave., N. Y. 


December 5-10, 1932. New York, 
N. Y. Tenth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Under management of 
International Exposition Co., 
Grand Central Palace. New York, 
A 


Jan. 16-20, 1932. Detroit, Mich. 
Highway and Building Congress. 
Annual Conventions and Combined 
Show of National Crushed Stone 
Assn., National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. and National Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Assn., Book-Cadillac Ho- 
tel. 
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Trafhie New and Comment 











Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


Agricultural Lime.—Reparation has 
been awarded on finding that the 
rates on agricultural lime from 
Berkeley, W. Va., to destinations in 
Virginia were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded those pre- 
scribed in North American Cement 
Corp. v. A. & R., 153 I. C. C. 431 and 
163 I. C. C. 701.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
24,456, Bone Dry Fertilizer Co., Inc. 
vy. A. C. L. et al. (PIT AND QUARRY, 
Feb. 24, 1932.) 

Crushed Stone.— Reparation has 
been awarded on finding the rates on 
crushed stone from Atlas, Highland 
and Limestone, Ky., to destinations in 
West Virginia unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded or may ex- 
ceed the rates shown in a mileage 
scale, with the addition of 20 c. to 
destinations on the Ripley and Spen- 
cer branches. An allegation of undue 
preference for certain Ohio origins 
was not sustained. Rates at various 
intervals on the prescribed scale are, 
50 mi., $1.00; 100 mi., $1.20; 150 mi., 
$1.40; 200 mi., $1.60.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,394, Olive Hill Limestone Co. 
v. B. & O. et al. (PIT AND QUARRY, 
April 6, 1932.) 

The order in the original report, 183 
I. C. C. 742 (PIT AND QuaRRy, June 
29, 1932), prescribing rates on crushed 
stone and related articles in the South, 
has been modified to permit grouping 
of origins and destinations, the groups 
to be those permitted in the southern 
class-rate revision—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 22,315, Liberty Lime & Stone Co., 
Inc. v. A. & R. et al. 

Dry Building Mortar.—The carriers 
have been authorized to publish rates 
on dry building mortar from Osborn, 
0., to southern points, without observ- 
ing the long- and short-haul clause of 
Sec. 4. This order is subject to the 
same general conditions as outstand- 
ing fourth section orders relating to 
corresponding rates on cement.— 
I.C. C. F. S. O. No. 10,992. 

Sand and Gravel—The commission 
has corrected the original report in 
179 I. C. C. 389 (PIT AND QUARRY, 
July 13, 1932), in which it found the 
rates on asphalt aggregate from Big 
Clifty, Ky., to certain West Virginia 
destinations unreasonable.—I. C. C. 
Docket No. 24,009, O. A. Smith 
Agency, Ine. v. I. C. et al. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Cement.—Examiner W. A. Disque 
recommends that the commission find 
the rates on Portland cement, from 
Portland, Colo., to destinations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed the rates made by the use of 
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Scale IV, with the addition of differ- 
entials to destinations west of Alay- 
ton, N. M., as applied on cement from 
other points in Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,928, Colorado Portland Cement 
Co.v. A. T.& S. F. 

Examiner W. A. Disque proposes 
that the commission find the rates on 
cement from Ada, Okla., to destina- 
tions in Arkansas and Louisiana, not 
unreasonable, and dismiss the com- 
plaint.—I. C. C. Docket No. 24,805, 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. v. K. 
C. S. et al. 

Examiner Myron Witters recom- 
mends that the commission find the 
rates on cement, from Louisville, Neb., 
to destinations in western Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota in extended 
Seale III territory and to points in 
North Dakota in extended Scale IV 
territory, not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial to Louisville and unduly 
preferential of Mason City, Ia., Du- 
luth and Steelton, Minn., Hanover and 
Trident, Mont., and Rapid City, S. D. 
He proposes that the undue preference 
and prejudice may be removed by the 
establishment of rates from Louisville 
by using the present revised Scale III 
to extended Scale III territory in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and the present revised Scale IV to 
extended Scale IV territory in North 
Dakota. Distances from Louisville 
should be computed according to the 
formula prescribed in Oklahoma Port- 
land Cement Co. v. D. & R. G. W., 128 
I. C. C. 63; and temporary fourth- 
section relief should be granted.— 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,026, Ash Grove 
Lime & Portland Cement Co. of Neb. 
v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Crushed Stone, Sand, Gravel and 
Slag.—Examiner Claude A. Rice pro- 
poses that the commission take juris- 
diction in the matter of rates on 
coarse aggregates within the state of 
Ohio, finding that the present intra- 
state rates are unjustly discrimina- 
tory against interstate commerce and 
unduly preferential of shippers in 
Ohio and unduly prejudicial to ship- 
pers in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. The Ohio state rates 
were brought to the attention of the 
commission with the filing of five thir- 
teenth-section complaints by the ship- 
pers in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. These complaints 
were followed by a thirteenth-section 
petition filed by the Ohio carriers ex- 
cept the Nickel Plate, the Wheeling 
and the A. C. & Y. The rates from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia were 
made on the basis of the West Penn- 
sylvania scale shown below, some 
roads adding the joint-line arbitrary 
of 20 c. and some waiving it. The 
carriers in their petition asked for 
prescription of this scale in Ohio. The 
Nickel Plate opposed the scale with 





the joint-line arbitrary and asked for 
a grouping of origins. Shippers in 
Ohio were divided in their recommen- 
dations, all however being agreed that 
the scale sought was too high to allow 
the traffic to move freely. Sand, 
gravel and slag shippers generally 
favored the establishment of a mile- 
age-scale basis and were joined by one 
crushed-stone shipper located in the 
central part of the state. Crushed 
stone shippers in the northwest part 
of the state were united in opposition 
to a mileage scale. Evidence was in- 
troduced by Ohio shippers intended to 
prove that there was no violation of 
Sec. 18, but no attempt was made to 
oppose the allegation of the complain- 
ants that the present rates resulted in 
undue prejudice to them. A map ex- 
hibit, introduced by W. D. Goble, traf- 
tic manager, National Lime & Stone 
Co., Findlay, O., showed the location 
of plants producing coarse aggregates 
in Ohio, these locations being so placed 
that practically any point in the state 
could be served by motor truck. Car- 
riers and shippers were agreed that 
no rates should be prescribed for dis- 
tances less than 40 mi. to allow the 
carriers to make rates to meet motor- 
truck competition. At a special meet- 
ing of the general committee of the 
Central Freight Assn., held Jan. 26, 
1926, a scale of rates on coarse aggre- 
gates in Ohio was approved by the 
carriers. This scale was published in 
the minutes or Proceedings of Special 
Meeting, 923, and became known as 
the PSM 923 scale. This scale has gen- 
erally been observed as a maximum 
scale and no evidence was introduced 
showing the amount of traffic moved 
on this basis. This scale, which pro- 
vides for no joint-line arbitrary, is 
shown following the examiner’s find- 
ings, which are: 

(1) That the rates assailed on 
crushed stone in car-loads, from Hills- 
ville, Shaw Jct., and Walford, Pa., and 
the rates assailed on slag in car-loads, 
from Midland and Sharpsville, and 
from Weirton, W. Va., to destinations 
in Ohio, are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed the rates 
made by the use of PSM 923 distance 
scale appearing in the appendix. 

(2) That the intrastate rates in 
Ohio on crushed stone, gravel, sand 
and slag in car-loads, for transporta- 
tion in open-top cars, unjustly dis- 
criminate against interstate com- 
merce, and are and for the future will 
be unduly preferential of shippers in 
Ohio and unduly prejudicial to the 
complaining shippers in West Virginia 
and in western Pennsylvania, to the 
extent that: (a) To destinations in 
Ohio other than those hereinafter in- 
dicated by paragraph (b) the said in- 
trastate rates are or may be lowe1 
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than the distance scale of rates shown 
in the appendix as PSM 923 scale: 
Provided that rates to Toledo and 
Cleveland and vicinity from origins in 
Ohio and from plants cperated by 
complainants in West Virginia and in 
western Pennsylvania shall be on a 
level 10 c. per ton lower than this 
scale; that this paragraph shall not 
apply to distances of 40 mi. and less; 
and that reasonable groups of points 
of origin and destination may be 
made. (b) To destinations in Ohio 
located within 40 mi. of the plants op- 
erated by complainants at Weirton, W. 
Va., and at Hillsville, Midland, Shaw 
Jct., Sharpsville and Walford, Pa., 
the said intrastate rates are lower, 
distance considered, than the rates on 
crushed stone and slag contemporane- 
ously in effect to those destinations 
from the said plants of complainants. 
(3) That distances should be com- 
puted over the shortest routes via 
connections for the interchange of car- 
load traffic, embracing as a maximum 
the lines of not more than three line- 
haul carriers. 
West 
Pennsylvania Scale PSM 


Miles Single Joint 923 


I. C. C. Docket No. 25,020, rates on 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag 
within Ohio; No. 24,597, Bessemer 
Limestone & Cement Co. v. A. & B. B. 
et al; No. 24,597, Sub. No. 1, Carbon 
Limestone Co. v. Same; No. 24,597, 
Sub. No. 2, Lake Erie Limestone Co. 
v. Same; No. 24,597, Sub. No. 38, 
Standard Slag Co. v. Same; No. 24,- 
597, Sub. No. 4, Union Limestone Co. 
v. Same. 


New Complaints Filed 

Crushed Stone—The commission 
has suspended from Aug. 18 until 
Mar. 18, 1933, schedules in Sup. 42, 43 
and 44 to Pennsylvania Railroad I. C. 
C. 182, proposing to reduce the rates 
on crushed stone, agricultural lime- 
stone, quarry scrap stone, rip-rap 
stone, stone screenings and stone tail- 
ings in car-loads, from Greencastle, 
Ind., to Maroa, IIl., via the Pennsyl- 
vania, from $1.01 to 88 c. per net 
ton.—I. & S. Docket No. 3,790. 
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Rate-Committee Dockets 
New England Freight Assn. 


Sand and Gravel—To meet com- 
petition of near sand-and-gravel pits 
and thus secure traffic to the rail car- 
rier, shippers propose that the rate on 
sand and gravel,! from No. Wilbra- 
ham and Westfield, Mass., to Chatham, 
N. Y., be reduced from $1.00 to 80 ec. 
per net ton.—Docket No. 26,226. 


Trunk-Line Assn. 


Amiesite Shippers propose the es- 
tablishment of a rate on crushed 
stone coated with oil tar or asphal- 
tum,! from Martinsburg, W. Va., to 
West Union, W. Va., of $1.70 per net 
ton.—Docket No. 29,668. 


Lime.—Carriers propose to estab- 
lish on (a) building lime, car-load 
minimum weight 36,000 lb., and on 
(b) agricultural or chemical lime, 
car-load minimum weight 30,000 lb., 
from Carson and Karo, Va., to L. & H. 
Ry. Stations, Mayville, N. Y., to 
Buttzville, N. J., inclusive rates of 
(a) 19% c. and (b) 19 c. per 100 lb. 
—Docket No. 29,677. 


Sand.—Shippers of glass sand at 
Triplett-Gore, Va., propose the estab- 
lishment of rates on that commodity 1 
to all points in C. F. A. territory to 
which rates are published from Maple- 
ton, Pa., and Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va., as per Agent Curlett’s I. C. C. 
A-306, made by the addition of 15 c. 
per ton to the rates from Mapleton 
and Berkeley Springs.—Docket No. 
29,671. 

Carriers propose to establish rates 
on sand,! from Raritan River R. R. 
stations and Perth Amboy district to 
Ottawa, Ont., on the basis of 2 c. per 
100 lb., under Toms River, N. J.— 
Docket No. 29,286, Sup. 2 (cancels 
Sup. 1.) 


Central Freight Assn. 


Crushed Stone.—Carriers propose 
to reduce the rates on crushed stone 
from Milltown, Ind., to various desti- 
nations in Illinois. Representative 
proposed rates per net ton are: To 
Edgewood, $1.28; Hubbard, $1.15; 
Sacramento, $1.20; Flat Rock, $1.15; 
Lawrenceville, $1.10; Salem, $1.30; 
Christopher, $1.35; Edgewood, $1.30 
and to Woodlawn, $1.25.—Docket No. 
32,587. 

Carriers propose to publish a rate of 
$1.45 per net ton on crushed stone 
from Narlo, O., to Neffs and St. 
Clairsville, O., via N. K. P.—W. & L. 
E.—Docket No. 32,644. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate per net ton on crushed stone to 
Blakesley, O., from Huntington, Ind., 
from 99 c. to 80 ¢c., and from White- 
house, O., from 80 c. to 75 e.—Docket 
No. 32,502. 


Fluxing Stone. —A_ proportional 
rate of 76 c. per gross ton on fluxing 
stone ex-lake from Painesville and 
Perry, O., to Lorain, O., is proposed by 
shippers. 


Carriers propose to cancel the rate 
of $1.41 per gross ton on fluxing 
stone from Fultonham and White Cot- 
tage, O., to Mansfield, O., allowing 
the intermediate application to apply. 
—Docket No. 32,579. . 

A reduction in the rate on raw dolo- 
mite and fluxing stone ex-lake from 
Painesville and Perry, 0O., to Mingo 
Jct., Steubenville, Toronto, O., and 
Weirton, W. Va., from $1.39 to $1.13 
per gross ton is proposed by shippers, 
—Docket No. 32,585. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on fluxing stone in open-top cars, 
from Bedford, Coxton, Heltcnville and 
Oolithic, Ind., to Portsmouth, O., from 
$1.76 to $1.53 per gross ton.—Dccket 
No. 32,612. 


Ground Flint.—Shippers propose 
the establishment of a commodity 
rate on ground flint! from Cox, IIL, 
to Flint, Mich., of $3.28 per net ton. 
—Docket No. 32,606. 


Ground Limestone—Shippers at 
Bedford, Ind., seek the establishment 
of a through rate on ground lime- 
stone, car-load minimum weight 50,- 
000 lb., to Jacksonville, Fla., of $3.80 
per net ton.—Docket No. 32,560. 

Sand.—A reduction in the rate on 
industrial sands from Bremen, O., to 
Louisville, Ky., from $2.77 to $2.52 is 
sought by shippers.—Docket No. 32,- 
581. 

Sand and Gravel.—Carriers pro- 
pose the publication of the following 
rates on sand and gravel from New- 
town and Gravel Pit, O., to Rosedale, 
Spring Lake, Maurice, Ludlow and 
Highland, Ky., 80 c. and to Indepen- 
dence, Ky., 85 c. per net ton.—Docket 
No. 32,550. 

Carriers propose to reduce the rate 
on sand and gravel from Hamilton to 
Xenia, O., from $1.20 to 70 c. per net 
ton.—Docket No. 32,564. 

Shippers have asked for a reduc- 
tion in the rate on common sand and 
gravel from Cleveland, O., to Johns- 
town, Pa., to $1.60 per net ton.— 
Docket No. 32,584. 

Carriers propose to reduce the rate 
on common sand and gravel from 
Saegertown, Pa., to Conneautville and 
Springboro, Pa., from 90 c. to 70 ¢. 
and to Albion, Pa., from 90 ec. to 80 ¢. 
per net ton.—Docket No. 32,610. 

A reduction in the rate on sand and 
gravel in open-top cars from Dresden, 
O., to Lancaster, O., from 90 ¢. to 70 ¢. 
per net ton is proposed by shippers.— 
Docket No. 32,638. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on common sand and gravel from 
Fremont, O., to Fostoria, O., from 
70 c. to 60 c. per net ton.—Docket No. 
32,608. 


Soapstone.—Shippers are asking for 
the publication of a rate on crude 
ground soapstone or talc, car-load 
minimum weight 40,000 lb., from Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Holland, Mich., of 18 c. 
per 100 lb.—Docket No. 32,528. 

The following rates per 100 lb. on 
crude ground soapstone or tale, car- 
load minimum weight 40,000 lb., all re- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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A.. Stocks 
B.. Production. 


C.. Shipments. 











Chart showing monthly production, shipments and stocks on hand at end 
of month, from January, 1931, to July, 1932. 


HE Portland-cement industry in July, 1932, produced 

7,659,000 bbl., shipped 9,215,000 bbl. from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 22,479,000 bbl. 
Production of Portland cement in July, 1932, showed a 
decrease of 44.9 per cent. and shipments a decrease of 40.7 
per cent., as compared with July, 1931. Portland-cement 
stocks at mills were 13.3 per cent. lower than a year ago. 
The statistics here given are compiled from reports for 
July, received by the Bureau of Mines, from all manufac- 
turing plants except three, for which estimates have been 
included in lieu of actual returns. 


In the statement of relation of production to capacity 
the total output of finished cement is compared with the 
estimated capacity of 165 plants both at the close of July, 
1932, and of July, 1931. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 
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June First Six Months 

1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 
138,369 | 30,451 | 909,543 | 193,159 
1,100 | 2,689 4,480 5,736 
41,110 | 16,050 | 257,497 88,475 
177,846 18,623 | 734,020] 104,874 
646,220 | 461,266 | 3,733,806 | 2,477,561 
99,511 66,933 | 390,118 | 248,376 
166,357 91,086 | 657,033 | 405,264 
51,926 34,906 173,013 | 139,322 
141,277 88,395 | 577,598 | 478,994 
95,649 36,600 114,132 | 196,275 
183,317 | 100,778 | 839,179 | 568,686 

| 

22,996 23,787 | 147,263 | 125,423 
25,547 10,241 95,367 49,974 
1,069,134 | 815,496 | 3,371,090 | 2,186,081 
616,508 410,735 | 1,603,603 | 1,057,393 


















































779,351 257,084 | 1,926,479 | 675,032 
300,175 | 159,469 | 1,129,098 | 533,253 
215,082 | ‘87,771 872,635 | 451,425 
422,388 | 129,428 | 1,520,723 | 479,974 
90,276 84,934 217,891 166,098 
230,317 148,637 834,944 | 662,358 
318,456 | 253,183 | 1,248,665 | 962,750 
842,129 | 488,650 | 2,443,326 | 1,254,890 
625,439 | 588,156 | 1,578,769 | 1,219,218 
82,243 | 21,757 316,999 115,814 
500,949 | 456,782 | 2,001,262 | 1,429,023 
35,590 | 14,670 129,402 60,264 
272,654 | 86,063 764,987 279,719 
11,041 74,982 52,252 | 206,344 
43,410 21,685 | 142,276 85,122 
508,242 | 310,676 | 2,123,201 | 1,391,260 
29,840 16,937 154,113 102,342 

| 2.498.158 | 1,287,121 | 8,351,021 | 4,997,825 
163,922 30,921 599,236 | 253,860 
55,251 24,936 159,594 73,539 
817,720 | 525,399 | 2,694,684 | 1,731,373 
290,304 | 105,703 | 1,213,929 | 620,428 
109,997 | 40,056 | 479,663 | 279,169 
866,697 | 461,699 | 3,492,133 | 2,043,240 
17,385 4,350 28,427 23,921 
66,438 | 36,789 271,706 151,126 
224,825 | 50,320 | 1,309,654 | 270,421 
110,088 | 28,654 300,568 | 95,437 
162,661 | 88,321 693,669 | 416,823 
586,255 | 333,082 | 2,774,537 | 2,020,701 
43,516 | 9,655 153,814 65,872 
42,905 38,453 | 102,097 | _ 89,610 
193,085 82,323 | 800,686 | 444,098 
226,264 167,838 | 1,128,786 | 705,166 
184,176 101,063 | 584,668 | 390,235 
569,655 | 394,935 | 1,561,114 964,135 
19,781 10,467 69,716 36,033 
1,246 11,394 | 66,155 67,880 
16,034,778 | 9,242,279 |58,200,621 |34,141,371 
42,222 | 21,721 | 218,379 | 162,629 

| 
16,077,000 | 9,264,000 |58,419,000 |34,304,000 
























RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 













































































July ; 
June May April 
1931 1932 1932 1932 _ 1932 
(per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) 
ORE aN LE lI: 62.0 33.4 35.7 30.2 24.8 
The 12 months ended....................5 53.8 34.2 36.5 38.9 41.7 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barrels) 
Production Stocks End of Month Production Stocks End of Month 
Month Month 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
8,129 6,107 10,384 8,184 er rere 12,246 6,613 10,209 7,881 
ae 5,176 9,375 OS ETE ae eae Re PRE ree 









































September 7, 1932 

































































































































































































































































PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (thousands of barr! 





Month 


Production 


Shipments 


Stocks at End of Mort 





1931 1932 1931 






1932 1931 1932 





6,595 5,026 4,692 

5,920 3,971 5,074 

8,245 4,847 7,192 
11,245 5,478 11,184 
14,010 6,913 14, 





3,393 27,759 25,778 
3,118 28'612 26,657 
3,973 29,676 27.545 
6,536 29:715 26,496 
8,020 29,554 25,394 


24,035 
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124,570 











126,465 



































CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, in JULY, 
1931 and 1932 (thousands of barrels) 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF||PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT. 
LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN JULY, 1931 AND 1932, 
AND STOCKS IN JUNE, 1932 (thousands of barrels) 








District 


Production 





Stocks at end 


July 
Stocks at 





of Month 
Production 





Stocks at End End of 
Shipments of Month June 













































































1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md.. res 2,537 1,174 1,593 1,113 || 2,675 1,162 3,114 1,741 6,026 4,553 5,132 
New York and Maine EL Oe rere 1,047 640 940 599 || 1,192 809 1,436 860 1,669 1,647 1,697 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va........... 1,339 574 1,262 826 1,520 582 1,471 790 3,559 2,680 2,889 
Michi = LCL cheb ae ss) we as ooo o%:0 we 610 427 1,049 1,074 983 571 1,147 644 2,208 2,007 2,080 
Wis., Se | ee 1,574 883 1,199 746 1,877 1,144 2,275 1,666 3.518 2,750 3,272 
Va., — Ala., = Pia, end La. ...... 1,281 320 685 434 1,319 322 1,210 493 1,576 1,659 1,830 
ing Mo., Ia., Minn., and i 1,159 1,032 710 505 1,414 1,143 1,896 1,439 2,762 2,921 3,218 
— Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark..... 935 587 622 589 1,015 789 1,102 511 1,624 1,547 1,269 
ES ae ree ee eee 675 245 310 257 || 646 278 696 307 626 667 695 
a Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho... .. 212 182 285 217 = ‘|| 219 111 229 99 609 419 407 
California Sr Te ee eee 588 401 1,290 1,303 || 670 584 624 510 1,158 1,049 975 
EASES WE SSR S SEES ORS em . 369 164 ae 
eee ie oateok ceuesaxes 13,899 7,659 












































EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 





Exports 





Imports 








Barrels 





Value 


Barrels Value 


Barrels 

















Value Barrels Value 
Sekt SkG wana onea $115,678 36,704 $82,984 , $120,298 14,375 $16,648 
Gace »703 88,989 12,889 39,350 21,984 25,391 83,706 69,197 
| Ree or a 54,599 144,579 39,105 1,856 70,378 80,360 19,173 17,215 






41,487 


34,314 
























507,918 
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Sales of Cement in First Six Months 


Show Wide Price Variations 


Portland-cement prices the country 
over during the first six months of the 
year 1932 are estimated to have aver- 
aged $1.02 per bbl., according to fig- 
ures collected by the United States 
Bureau of Mines from 158 plants, rep- 
resenting about 95 per cent. of the 
industry in the United States. 





The lowest average price was ob- 
tained by the 11 plants in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, the 
average in this section being but 75 c. 
per bbl. Highest prices were recorded 
by the 9 mills in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, these having shipped 920,000 
bbl. having an estimated value of 








District | 


Shipments (First Six Months of 1932) 

















Plants Shipping | Quantity (6b/.) | Estimated Value 

Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md..... 24 8,209,000 $ 7,810,000 
New York and Maine. . ll 2,783,000 2,888,000 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va.. 19 2,760,000 2,477,000 
Michigan. . a 13 1,721,000 1,593,000 
Wis., Iil., Ind., and Ky Ce ee 11 3,805,000 2,843,000 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fia., and La. 19 2,789,000 3,184,000 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. Dak. . 11 3,469,000 2,991,000 
W. Mo. , Nebr., Kans., Okla., and Ark 13 2,487,000 2,075,000 
eR Ei ae a 5a 9 1,892,000 2,272,000 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho. . 9 512,000 Y 
em gina 10 2,957,000 4,135,000 
one mee Week. ................ 9 920,000 1,831,000 

158 34,304,000 $34,899,000 























$1,831,000—or an average of $1.99 per 
bbl. 

The price average in the Lehigh 
Valley district, greatest of all produc- 
ing districts in the United States, was 
96 c. per bbl. 

The accompanying table shows the 
shipments by producing districts for 
the half-year period and the estimated 
value in each instance. 





Production Resumed at 
Kelley Island Quarries 


More than 120 men have been given 
employment at the Kelley Island quar- 
ries of the Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co. of Cleveland, O., fol- 
lowing the resumption of production 
there. The steamers, Amazon and 
Amaritana, are to transport rock to 
ports on the mainland. The Kelley 
Island quarries had been on a part- 
time operating basis for more than a 
year. 
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Financial News 





The information contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding that any statement on the 
part of this magazine or any of its staff, as to the responsibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or 
as to the value of any property or securities is a mere expression of opinion, given as a matter of service to the 
readers of PIT AND QUARRY, for which no responsibility in any way is to attach to this magazine or to any of its staff. | 

















Lehigh Pays Preferred 
Dividends from Surplus 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock, payable October 1 to 
stock of record September 14. 

Cc. C. Long, secretary, stated: 

“In view of the substantial impair- 
ment to surplus and current available 
resources of the company within the 
past year it is apparent that improve- 
ment in the earnings of the company, 
which will be possible only in the 
event of increased volume, must in the 
future determine dividend action on 
the preferred stock.” 

Although Lehigh’s statement for 
the twelve months ended June 30, 
1932, showed a loss, after provision 
for depletion, depreciation and obso- 
lescence, of $484,020, the operation of 
the company for the second quarter 
of 1932 alone resulted in a loss of 
$408,386. 

All preferred dividends for the cal- 
endar year ended December 31, 1931, 
amounting to $1,404,439, were paid 
out of surplus. 


New Asbestos Securities 
Certificates Ready Soon 


Dr. C. W. Colby and Kenneth 
Dawes, both of Montreal, have been 
named vice-presidents of Asbestos 
Corp. of Montreal, Canada. 

With the issuance of supplementary 
letters patent, reorganization of the 
company has now reached completion. 
Certificates of new securities will be 
mailed to security holders during the 
course of next month. 


French Cement Earnings 
Are Surprisingly Stable 


Earnings of French cement com- 
panies, expressed in francs as well as 
approximately in United States dol- 
lars at the current rate of exchange, 
have been reported as follows: 

Etablissements Poliet et Chausson 
has declared a dividend of 80 francs 
for the year 1931, with a net profit 
of - 24,541,281 francs ($96,000,000). 


This compares with a dividend of 120 
frances in 1930, when the net profit 
was 32,657,814 francs ($128,000,000). 

S.A. des Chaux et Ciments de La- 
farge et du Teil has declared a divi- 
dend of 69.10 francs on its “A” shares 
and 59.10 francs on its “B” shares for 
the year 1931, with a net profit of 
22,615,193 francs ($89,000,000). The 
net profit for 1930 was 17,384,573 
francs ($68,000,000), when the same 
dividends were paid. 

Soc. Nouvelle des Chaux et Ciments 
H. de Villeneuve had a trading profit 
of 428,942 francs ($16,000) in 1931. 
The trading profit for the previous 
year was 574,721 francs ($22,000). 

S.A. des Ciments Portland “La 
Desvroise” has declared a dividend of 
150 francs for 1931, with a net profit 
of 2,007,905 francs ($80,000). This 
compares with a dividend of 275 
francs in 1930 when the net profit 
was 4,452,383 francs ($165,000). 

Soc. des Ciments et Chaux Hydrau- 
liques du Nord has declared a dividend 
of 20 francs gross for the year 1931, 
against 45 francs gross for 1930. 

S.A. des Ciments Portland Artifi- 
ciels d’Origny-St.-Benoite has declared 
a dividend of 200 francs gross for the 
year 1931 compared with 300 francs 
gross for the year 1930. The net 
profit for 1931 was 6,022,907 francs 
($240,000) compared with 12,013,333 
francs ($475,000) for 1930. 

Chaux Hydrauliques et Ciments du 
Vermandois showed a net profit for 
the year 1931 of 194,743 francs ($7,- 
500), compared with 400,111 francs 
($15,000) for 1930. 

Soc. des Ciments et Chaux de Neuf- 
chatel reports a trading profit of 2,- 
050,618 francs ($80,000) for 1931 
compared with 2,769,002 francs 
($105,000) for 1930. The cement sales 
increased from 38,805 tons in 1930 to 
39,973 tons in 1981. 

Soc. des Ciments Francais has 
maintained its dividend of 250 francs 
for 1931. The net profit for 1931 
was 17,967,836 francs ($700,000) com- 
pared with 17,262,595 francs ($675,- 
000) in 1930. The output of cement 
was 673,423 tons in 1931 compared 
with 662,477 tons in 1930. 


Protective Committee to 
Seek Deposit of Bonds 


A protective committee for holders 
of the Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co. first-mortgage bonds has been or- 
ganized with William R. Daley of Otis 
& Co., as chairman. The company de- 
faulted interest on its bonds, due 
August 1, 1932. 

In a letter mailed to bondholders 
the committee stated that it was hoped 
that the affairs of the company could 
be worked out for the benefit of the 
bondholders without the necessity of a 
reorganization, merger or sale of the 
assets of the corporation. The Dollar 
Savings & Trust Co., Youngstown, is 
depositary and the Guardian Trust 
Co., Cleveland, sub-depositary for the 
committee. 

September 15, 1932, has heen set as 
the final date for deposit of bonds un- 
der the agreement. 

Charles Schmutz, former vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Besse- 
mer Limestone & Cement Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
company. He succeeds L. A. Beegh- 
ley, who in turn has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Schmutz was one of the executive 
officers of the old Bessemer company 
before it was taken over by the 
Beeghley interests. 


Canada Cement Company 
Defers Dividend Action 


Directors of Canada Cement Co., 
Ltd., at a meeting August 25 at 
Montreal, decided to defer payment 
of the accumulative preference divi- 
dend due September 30. An official 
statement said: 

“Operations of the company during 
the present season have been on a con- 
siderably reduced scale owing to de- 
pressed condition of building industry. 
While any marked improvement in 
general business would probably soon 
be reflected in increased building ac- 
tivity, it is considered advisable in the 
meantime to maintain the liquid posi- 
tion of the company by deferring divi- 
dend payments.” 








a DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND AWAITING PAYMENT 






































COMPANY CLASS OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE COMPANY CLASS OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE 
STOCK RATE OF RECORD STOCK RATE OF RECORD 

aoe Portland Gement...... Preferred $1.75 qr Sept. 1 Sept. 15 ||Riverside Portland Cement...| 1st Pfd. $1.50 qr July 15 Aug. 1 
+ pe Quarries. .... ...| Special .50 qr Aug. 10 | Sept. 1 ||Superior Portland Cement....| Class A $0.27144M | Aug. 23 | Sept. 1 
ero eee Common $0.10 qr Aug. 15 | Sept. 1 ||Superior Portland Cement....} Class B $0.121% June 15 | July 20 
ri nsolidated Sand & Gravel..| Preferred $0.50 qr July 30 Aug. 15 |/Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... Common $0.50 qr. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
pzsiinons & Connell........| Common $0.25 qr. Aug. 20 Sept. 1 |/U. S. Gypsum...............] Preferred $1.75 qr. Sept.15 | Oct. 1 
Lar ational eee ..| Common $0.37 4% qr.| Sept.15 | Oct. 1 |/U.S. Gypsum...............| Common $0.40 ar. Sept.15 | Oct. 1 
ehigh Portland Cement.....| Preferred | $1.75 qr. Sept. 14 | Oct. 1 [fWoseesterSalt.............. Preferred | $1.50 qr. Aug. 4 | Aug. 15 
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Foreign Developments 








Industrial Importance 
of Research in Gypsum 


From the research on gypsum with- 
in recent years, the author sum- 
marizes the following as particularly 
significant to the industry: 

The compounds of calcium sulphate 
known at present are the double hy- 
drate (gypsum, rock gypsum) CaSQ..2 
H.0; the  hemi-hydrate (stucco) 
CaS0..46H:0; the  semi-anhydride 
CaSO, (according to D’Ans, hardens; 
formed at a temperature under 240 
deg. C.) ; the soluble anhydride CaSO, 
(according to van’t Hoff, hardens), 
and anhydride CaSO, (does not har- 
den; of natural origin or formed at 
high temperature) (D’Ans, Tonindus- 
trie-Zeitung 1932, No. 29, 387). 

The temperatures at which these 
combinations are chemically altered 
are largely dependent on the vapor 
tension prevailing. The water of hy- 
dration can only escape from combina- 
tion when the pressure of the free 
water vapor on the gypsum is less 
than pressure tending to drive off the 
water of hydration. This dissociating 
pressure is for the first 1% mols of 
water at 107 deg. C. 971 mm. mercury- 
column, about corresponding to the 
pressure of steam at this temperature. 
For the last % mol of water the disso- 
ciating pressure corresponds to the 
steam pressure at 93 deg. C. (588 
mm. mercury-column). For anhy- 
dride the conversion temperature is 
63.5 deg. C., corresponding to 175 mm. 
mercury-column. This explains both 
the varying temperatures ascertained 
by investigators as necessary for the 
conversion, the temperatures being 
dependent on the vapor pressures ex- 
isting at the time, and also the favor- 
able effect of removing the steam as 
it is formed in the production of 
stucco. (Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1929, 
No. 80,1425). The fact that the 
conversion temperature of anhydride 
is lower than that of the hemi-hy- 
drate also shows why in the calcining 
process overburned portions (anhy- 
dride) are easily formed. On the 
other hand, the interior of large pieces 
is often not dehydrated, because of the 
poor heat-conducting properties of 
gypsum; thus stucco from either the 
kettle or the rotary kiln commonly 
contains considerable portions both of 
double hydrate and of anhydride. 

These facts are taken into account 
in a new process for the calcining of 
gypsum. Some years ago it was pro- 
posed (Ambroso Lawrence, American 
patent 745,067, 1902) to introduce 
compressed air into the kettle, but this 
received little attention. Recently a 
different process has been developed, 
in which the calcining is done along 
with the grinding; hot air introduced 
into the mill effects the necessary cal- 
cining temperature, and an air cur- 
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rent continually removes both the 
vapor from dehydration and the fine 
particles of hemi-hydrate. 

Hemi-hydrate takes up water slowly 
from the air to a total water content 
of 8 per cent, but hardening semi- 
anhydride takes up water quickly to 
a content of 6.2 per cent (hemi-hy- 
drate). The hemi-hydrate yields su- 
persaturated solutions, the content de- 
creasing with higher temperatures. 
If a double-hydrate crystal is intro- 
duced, crystals of the double hydrate 
are formed until the concentration 
reaches the content of the saturated 
solution (2.1 grams per liter); to this 
fact must be ascribed the rapid har- 
dening of stucco containing unburned 
portions. 

In spite of this crystallization of in- 
terlocking needles, to which alone the 
hardening of gypsum has previously 
been ascribed, it has also been ob- 
served that before the beginning of 
this crystallization a colloidal mass is 
also formed (Cavazzi, Koll. Zeitschr. 
12, 196, 1913; Traube, ibid., 25, 65, 
1919) ; a colloidal hardening process is 
accordingly proposed by these observ- 
ers. On the basis of the colloidal har- 
dening Traube has patented a process 
for diffusing streams of salts into the 
colloidal mass to produce agate struc- 
tures, different colors being effected by 
different salts. 

As in the case of other materials, 
the reactivity of gypsum is increased 
by fine grinding. In this way it has 
been possible to make natural anhy- 
dride capable of hardening, by grind- 
ing it to 0.06 mm., in Hartner’s Ger- 
man patent 312,239 (1917). The 
hardening capacity was considerably 
increased by the addition of lime and 
particularly of acid sodium-sulfate, 
these substances acting only at cata- 
lysts (Budnikoff-Syrkin, Chem. Ztg. 
47, 22, 1929). 

The long known fact that addition 
of lime increases the strength of gyp- 
sum has led recently to attempts to 
produce a hydraulic binder from gyp- 
sum (Honus, Zement 16, 1229, 1927). 
Mixtures of finely ground limestone 
and rock gypsum (about 70 per cent 
lime) were heated to 600 to 850 deg. 
C. and afterwards again ground. This 
material hardened, varying with the 
raw materials used, in a half to two 
and a half hours, and in 1:3 mortars 
gave strengths of 100 to 200 kg./sq. 
cm. after 31 days. 

Calcined lime and raw gypsum 
mixed need only to be heated to 60 to 
65 deg. C. in order to start the simul- 
taneous dehydrating of the gypsum 
and slaking of the lime (Martin, Ton- 
industrie-Zeitung, 1930, No. 69, 1130). 
Further investigations should illumine 
the properties of such lime and gyp- 
sum mixtures.—Prof. V. Rodt in Ton- 
industrie-Zeitung 56:659-660, June 
27, 1932. 









Tricalcium-Silicate Is 


Found by X-Ray Studies 


Several years ago the authors dis- 
puted the existence of tricalcium- 
silicate, and R. H. Bogue furnished 
them with specimens of preparations 
he designated as £-dicalcium-silicate 
and tricalcium-silicate. Studying them 
by the X-ray it was found that the 
tricalcium-silicate yielded a diagram 
corresponding to the authors’ own 8- 
dicalcium-silicate, while the other 
specimen gave a diagram as yet un- 
known to them; at first they sus- 
pected an error in labeling the 
samples, but analysis showed that the 
labeling was correct. The authors 
then analyze their own dicalcium-sili- 
cate, which had not previously been 
done because the preparation had been 
fused from known quantities of lime 
and silica. This analysis brought out 
the interesting fact that the loss in 
silica by volatilizing was greater than 
had been anticipated, and that the 
portions previously considered {-dical- 
cium-silicate were really tricalcium- 
silicate. The identity is confirmed by 
the X-ray study, and has the worth- 
while effect of bringing the authors’ 
conclusions into agreement with those 
of other investigators, and of putting 
the existence of tricalcium-silicate be- 
yond question.—Prof. Dr.-Ing. Ernst 
Janecke and Dr. R. Brill in Zement 
21:380-381, June 30, 1932. 


Determine Relation of 
7-Day to 28-Day Test 


It is often impossible or impractical 
to wait for the results of the 28-day 
mortar tests, and for this reason alone 
the ratio between the 7-day and the 
28-day tests is of considerable prac- 
tical value. This ratio depends among 
other things on the size of the mortar 
specimens and from the way they are 
handled. So for the present note only 
those figures were used which were 
given by tests made under equivalent 
conditions: cubical specimen as cus- 
tomary in Germany, storage 7 days in 
water and 21 days in the air, tempera- 
ture 15 to 20 deg. C. The figures of 
course varied within fairly wide 
limits, but by plotting a great number 
on a chart it was possible to obtain 
coherent limitations for the minimum 
and maximum of the ratio. The min! 
mum value (compressive strength) at 
28 days was thus found to be 1.2 times 
the 7-day strength; the maximum 1.7 
times the 7-day strength plus 60 
kg./sq. cm. This is a lowering of the 
lower limit below that previously 
stated by the author (1.4).—Otto 
Graf in Zement 21:386, June 30, 1932. 
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Recent Patents 
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AMERICAN 


Cement and Concrete 

Concrete-mixing, spreading, and fin- 
ishing machine. Erich H. Lichten- 
berg, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Koehring Co., same place. No. 1,869,- 
902. 

Apparatus for handling cement or 
like material in bulk. Morris Kind, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., assignor to Hercules 
Cement Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. No. 
1,869,970. 

Machine for unloading cement. Al- 
ton K. Frederick, Osborn, O., assignor 
to Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
same place. No. 1,869,679. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Disintegrating mill. Samuel K. 
Nester, Geneva, N. Y. No. 1,871,127. 
Drilling 

Power-operated rock-drill. Edward 
J. Warren, Denver, Colo. No. 1,869,- 
875. 


Excavating 

Adjustment means for bucket lines. 
William M. Venable, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to Blaw-Knox Co., same 
place. No. 1,869,989. 

Dipper tooth. Jacob W. Fellmeth, 
Danville, Ill. No. 1,870,044. 

Excavating bucket. Francis H. 
Hunt, Leonia, N. J., assignor to Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Co., New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,870,050. 

Excavating bucket. Judson Hay- 
ward, Hackensack, N. J., and Herman 
J. Brendlin, New York, N. Y., assign- 
ors to Hayward Co., New York, N. Y. 
No. 1,870,288. 

Miscellaneous 

Mine car.- Clarence A. Boyd, 
Barnesville, O., assignor to Watt Car 
& Wheel Co., same place. No. 1,870,- 
167. 

Skip hoist. Gerald J. Oldroyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,870,962. 

Mining machine. Frank A. Lind- 
gren, Western Springs, IIl., assignor 
to Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 1,871.186. 


FOREIGN 


Blasting and Explosives 

Blasting cartridge. S. G. Frantz, 
Princeton, N. J. German 553,904. 

Explosives. E. I. duPont de Nem- 
ours & Co. British 375,824. 

Cement 

Cement burning. H. Engel, Stettin, 

Germany. German 553,616 (addition to 
548,663). 
Cement mixtures for use as plaster- 
mg or surfacing masses. The Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd., H. Keeble and 
H. N. Wrigley, London, England. 
German 553,360. 

Preparation of raw materials for 
cement. G. Polysins Akt.-Ges., Des- 
sau. Germany. German 555,691. 

Colored building cements or con- 
cretcs of the Portland type. Cement 
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Marketing Co., Ltd., H. Keeble and H. 
N. Wrigley. British 375,838. 


Concrete and Concrete Products 

Track beds of concrete. W.P. Day, 
Cleveland Heights, O. German 554,- 
240. 

Artificial stone, concrete and similar 
building materials made with boiler- 
house cinders. H. Hock, Berlin-Wil- 
mersdorf, Germany. German 554,548. 

Concrete floors and ceilings. Con- 
crete, Ltd., J. G. Ambrose and C. B. 
Matthews. British 375,797. 

Method of and means for building 
with reinforced concrete, cement, 
plaster, or the like. J. H. de W. 
Waller. British 376,259. 


Crushing and Grinding 

Crusher. Traylor Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., assignee of Rich- 
ard Bernhard, Allentown, Pa. Cana- 
dian 324,195. 

Safety device or coupling for the 
driving of crushing or like apparatus. 
H. H. Bailey and J. E. Bailey. British 
376,017. 


Drilling 

Drilling and similar rotary tools. 
J. Denz. British 376,126. 

Feeding devices for percussive tools. 
W. W. Triggs (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 
British 376,575. 


Material-Handling 

Driving mechanism for reciprocat- 
ing or shaker conveyors. R. A. Wal- 
ter. British 375,901. 

Safety devices for cranes and the 
like. A. F. Nash. British 376,282. 

Grab buckets. E. V. P. Dyggve. 
British 376,527. 

Control device for operating dump- 
cars. R. Gauthier. British 376,648. 

Crane hoist-control. Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., assignee of Willard G. Cook, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Canadian 324,525. 

Shaker conveyors. Tage G. Nyborg 
and Mark F. Higgins, Worcester, 
England. Canadian 324,625. 


Screening and Separating 

Removal of particles from gases by 
means of alternating magnetic fields. 
Siemens - Schuckertwerke Akt. - Ges., 
Berlin-Siemensstadt, Germany. Ger- 
man 554,642. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, 
at its actual cost, a copy of any 
patent cited here. A charge of 
ten cents per copy is made by the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., and readers may procure a 
copy directly by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, with 
payment for copies requested. 
Postage stamps are not accepted 
by the Patent Office. We will en- 
deavor to obtain copies of foreign 
patents for our readers but we 
cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies 
of such patents are not printed 
for distribution as liberally as 
are the American copies, nov is 
there a fixed charge per copy. 











Vibrating screens. F. Krupp Gru- 
sonwerk Akt.-Ges. British 375,934. 

Screens or sieves. Strachan & Hen- 
shaw, Ltd., T. Sargent and G. W. 
Grossmith. British 375,957. 

Screening apparatus. W. Ross. 
British 376,273. 

Screening apparatus. W. S. Tyler 
Co., Cleveland, assignee of Morley P. 
Reynolds, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Canadian 324,394. 

Separation of dry materials. Colin 
W. H. Holmes, Low Fell, and Birtley 
Iron Co., Ltd. Birtley, England. 
Canadian 324,621, 324,622 and 324,- 
623. 


Unclassified 


Production of a refractory mortar. 
Scheidhauer & Giessing Akt.-Ges., 
Bonn a. Rh., Germany. German 553,- 
395 and 554,455. 

Treatment of fluorspar. Hilscher 
und Saline Ludwigshalle, Wimpfen a. 
N., Germany. German 554,365. 

Production of a calcined potash that 
does not harden in storage. Kali- 
Chemie Akt.-Ges., Berlin. German 
554,142. 

Treatment of raw sulphur.  K. 
Wolfes, Dortmund, Germany. Ger- 
man 554,293. 

Production of refractory silica-mor- 
tar. H. Koppers Akt.-Ges., Essen, 
Germany. German 553,484. 

Production of a silica-bearing mate- 
rial for silica mortar. Dr. C. Otto & 
Co., G. m. b. H., Bochum, Germany. 
German 554,205 (addition to 549,262). 

Artificial marble. E. Revelant, 
Aurisina, Triest, G. Sormani, Milan, 
and G. Barone, Luino, Italy. German 
553,779. 

Production of active silica. R. 
Defris, Vienna, and E. Deisenhammer, 
Langenzersdorf near Vienna, Austria. 
German 555,401. 

Weatherproofing of building units. 
B. Redlich, Feldkirchen near Munich, 
Germany. German 554,995. 

Production of silica bricks. Her- 
mann Salmang and Benno Wentz, 
Aachen, Germany. German 555,767. 

Manufacture of slabs or panels in 
imitation of marble or other materials. 
N. E. Newman. British 376,284. 

Powdered-fuel feeding apparatus. 
Ward L. Fickey, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Canadian 324,244. 





Explosives Plant Adds 
Power-Unit Equipment 


Installation of new boilers and mod- 
ern power equipment and construction 
of additional power housing facilities 
at its Kenvil, N. J. explosives plant is 
announced by Hercules Powder Co. 

Funds totalling $135,000 have been 
appropriated for the project which 
will proceed at once, according to 
George E. Ramer, the company’s chief 
engineer. The improvements are be- 


ing made at this time because of the 
economies that will be effected in op- 
eration and because of the present low 
prices of materials, labor, and equip- 
ment, it is stated. 
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Manufacturers’ 
Publications 


Copies of any of these publica- 
tions may be had by writing the 
manufacturers who publish them, 
Please mention PIT AND QUARRY 
when writing. 
































Crushers 

Material Crushers. 8p. (The Pat- 
terson Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, O.) The novel mechanical 
action of the Gyro-Centric crusher is 
described and illustrated in a simple 
yet thorough manner. According to 
the circular, the crusher insures high- 
speed operation without high-speed 
wear, positive reduction with a mini- 
mum of fines, and vast production 
without choking. 
Engines, Diesel 

Caterpillar D-9900 Engine. (Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a new station- 
ary Diesel engine unit for industrial 
service with a normal governed speed 
of 700 r.p.m. The engine is of the 
solid injection- precombustion type 
with 6%-in. bore and 9%-in.. stroke 
and a displacement of 1,090 cu. in. 
Excavating 

The New Williams Champion. Fold- 
er. (The Wellman Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, O.) Describes and illus- 
trates a new clam-shell bucket fer 
which the manufacturers claim in- 
creased digging power, greater speed 
and low upkeep cost. 
Motors, Electric 

G. E. Squirrel-Cage Motors. 4 p. 
(Bull. No. 1628. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) Describes 
briefly the wide use to which the popu- 
lar squirrel-cage motor is being put, 
and illustrates some of its applica- 
tions and mechanical details. Control 
equipment for this type of motor is 
also described and pictured. 
Pumps 

Byron Jackson Sand, Gravel and 
Rock Pumps. 8 p. (Bull. No. 322. 
Byron Jackson Co., Berkeley, Cal.) 
Describes and illustrates a line of 
centrifugal pumps for dredging and 
kindred service. Contains tables for 
determining capacities, etc., as well as 
drawings illustrating the arrange- 
ment of the various styles of pumps. 
One of the features of the pumps is 
the use of two- and three-port non- 
clogging impellers having large open- 
ings to permit the easy passage of 
large pieces. 
Safety Appliances 

Protective Footwear—A New Line 
of Safety Shoes and Pacs. 4 p. 
(Bull. No. 115 Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) A new 
bulletin describing and illustrating a 
line of safety shoes and white rubber 
pacs for quarry and plant workers. 
The toes of the footwear are of the 
true safety type to guard the worker 
from foot injuries due to falling rock, 
tools, etc. 
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Screens 

Jigger Vibrating Screens. 20 p. 
(Bull No. 732. Productive Equipment 
Corp., Chicago, Ill.) A new bulletin 
describing the vibrating screens made 
by this concern. Features include 
variable vibration, full-floating, soft 
shoe mountings and noiseless opera- 
tion. The booklet* also features two 
new screen developments, the auto- 
matic cleaner and the “fluffer,” by 
which the screen becomes entirely self- 
cleaning and automatic and through 
which the smallest particles in finely- 
divided materials are broken up. 


Boilers, Process-Steam 

Electric-Heated Steam Boilers. 12 p, 
(Bull. No. 41. Commonwealth Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.) De. 
scribes and illustrates a new line of 
small steam boilers, electrically-heat- 
ed, for generating process steam. 
Weight Recorders 

Comparison of Cost Between Hand 
Weighing and Automatic Motion 
Weighing. 4 p. (Streeter-Amet Co, 
Chicago, Ill.) An interesting leaflet 
showing a comparison of hand-weigh- 
ing methods against automatic weight- 
recording while in motion, made on 





Fifteen Years Ago 


EW firms just entering busi- 
ness included the United 
Quarries Co., of Sandusky, 0O.; 
the Silica Sand Co., of Michigan 
City, Ind.; the Concrete Gravel 
Co., of Wilmington, Del.; and the 
Columbus Gravel Co., of Colum- 
bus, O. 
Ue oe 
Joseph W. Webb, who had been 
connected with the management 
of the plant of the Lincoln Sand 
& Gravel Co., at Lincoln, IIl., re- 
signed to become sales manager 
of the Northern Gravel Co., at 
Muscatine, Ia. 


Ten Years Ago 


EXAS producers were up in 

arms over the enforcement of 
the state’s new truck law limit- 
ing the weights of loaded trucks 
operating over public highways. 
A test case had gone to the-su- 
preme court for a ruling on the 
law’s constitutionality. If the 
law were upheld, operators would 
be forced to use small trucks, seri- 
ously affecting future profits. 

e_ & 


Indiana plants were operating 
at capacity and were receiving 
good prices for materials. The 
car shortage which was being felt 
nationally made it difficult to 
move products as rapidly as they 
could be produced, however. 

* * * 
The constitutional convention 


of the National Assn. of Sand 
and Gravel Producers, scheduled 





railway cars. 


Pumpings 
from 


the Old Pit 


for September, 1922, in Chicago 
was postponed until December. 
* * * 


An appeal for their just share 
of railroad cars was filed by the 
Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate 
Assn., on behalf of the state’s 
producers, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington. 


Five Years Ago 


IRE caused $150,000 damage 
when it destroyed the plant at 
Plaster City, Cal., of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Co. Plans were 
immediately made for its re- 
building. 
* * * 

The National Lime & Stone Co. 
had its new plant at Carey, O., 
under construction. 

* * * 


Six additional slurry tanks were 
installed at the Concrete, Wash., 
mill of Superior Portland Cement, 
Inc. The new tanks had a capac- 
ity of 18,000 bbl. of raw slurry 
and increased the number in serv- 
ice at the operation to twelve. 
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New Machinery and Supplies 











Stationary Model Diesel 
Engine Is Now Available 


The Diesel engine that has been de- 
veloped by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
after seven years of intensive re- 
search, is now available as a station- 
ary engine. 

This engine has a 6%-in. bore, 9%4- 
in. stroke, and is governed at 700 
rp.m., developing better than 85 hp. 
It has four cylinders, is 4-cycle, and 
uses the solid injection fuel system, 
and a pre-combustion chamber. 

The solid injection method of han- 
dling fuel oil is by means of individual 
pumps mounted on each cylinder. 
These are accurately calibrated and 
sealed at the factory, thereby preserv- 
ing the intended settings under oper- 
ating conditions. 

The fuel injectors have a single 
orifice of .086 dia. (2.8 mm.). A self- 
cleaning pintle keeps this orifice from 
clogging and maintains its prescribed 
dimension. 

The fuel is first injected into a pre- 
combustion chamber, where it is ig- 
nited by heat generated by high com- 
pression. 

This pre-combustion chamber pre- 
pares the fuel for the main combustion 
chamber in the form of a partly- 
burned rich, dry mixture, carrying no 
wet slugs, and therefore minimizing 
crankcase dilution and preserving lu- 
brication on cylinder walls. Another 
quality is the fact that this pre-com- 
bustion chamber permits burning a 
wide range of fuels. 

The engine is provided with a posi- 
tive starting mechanism—a small 2- 
cyl., 4-cycle gasoline engine, mounted 
on the side of the Diesel itself. The 
engine is water cooled, being con- 
nected to the Diesel cooling system. 


The exhaust gases of this starting en- 
gine warm the Diesel intake for ease 
in starting. The starting energy is 
imparted to the Diesel engine through 
a clutch and Bendix drive to the Diesel 
flywheel. 


New Vibrator Designed 
to Do Fine Screening 


The Robins Conveying Belt Co., 
makers of the well-known Gyrex and 
Vibrex screens, recently placed on the 
market another model known as the 
Whippet, in answer to the demand for 
a high-capacity, low-priced unit for 
fine screening. 

The bodily vibration of a rigid 
screen surface with positive uniform 
“circle throw” motion has been dem- 
onstrated to be the most successful 
and universal screening action yet de- 
vised. Now the Whippet screen brings 
“circle throw” screening to the fine- 
screening field. But more than that, 
it brings with it not only running ad- 
justment of amplitude, but also high 
speed. It, moreover, embodies in a 
low-priced screening unit the follow- 
ing features, most of which are en- 
tirely new (1) high speed “circle 
throw” motion, positive and uniform 
throughout the screen surface, (2) 
phenomenally low-power consumption, 
(3) running adjustment of amplitude, 
(4) running adjustment of slope of 
screen, (5) screen-cloth mounting 
suitable for metal or silk screens, (6) 
end tension of screen surface, (7) sub- 
divided arching of screen surface, (8) 
interchangeable pre-tensioned panels, 
and (9) sealed-oil lubrication. 

The Whippet is a typical Robins 
vibrating screen, in that it employs the 
sound fundamentals of screen design; 

















Diesel power unit with hood and doors removed. 
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Double-deck fine-sizing screen. 


a live frame with mesh rigidly ten- 
sioned and supported—a centrally lo- 
cated vibrator to obtain uniform posi- 
tive motion—the conventional three- 
unit assembly, consisting of base 
frame, live frame and vibrator. Be- 
yond these familiar points of similar- 
ity, the Whippet branches out into im- 
portant novel features of its own. 

The principle of operation of the 
vibrator is altogether new. The vi- 
brator itself is a compact self-con- 
tained unit, sturdy yet precise in con- 
struction, in which the ball-bearings 
and the hardened steel raceways for 
the “floating eccentrics” are constantly 
bathed in oil. The oil is sealed in and 
requires renewal only at long inter- 
vals. 

The method of mounting and ten- 
sioning the screen cloth so as to secure 
the proper rigidity without tearing the 
mesh represents another unique line 
of development. 

The method of spring support, sim- 
ple though it is, embodies novel prin- 
ciples for permitting the free vibration 
of the screen frame and yet effectively 
insulating the supports from all trace 
of escaping vibration. 


New Lightweight Mixer 
Mounted on Ford Truck 


A new truck mixer of 1-cu.yd. ca- 
pacity, which may also be used as an 
agitator in transporting pre-mixed 
concrete, has recently been introduced 
by the Leach Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. The 
mixer, mounted on a standard Ford 
truck chassis, is of the revolving drum 
type. It is considerably lighter than 
most truck mixers. In spite of this 
light weight, all-steel construction 
plus skilful design make it a strong, 
rugged unit. 

The mixer body is driven by a power 
take-off on the 1-cu.yd. model. The 
company is also supplying this job in 
2- and 3-cu.yd. models, these being 
powered by separate engines. 

The mixer drum is non-reversible 
and discharges in the same rotation 
as for mixing. This simplifies control 
and operation and eliminates consider- 
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The light weight 1-cu. yd. truck mixer. 


able reverse-gear mechanism. The 
discharge door is self-cleaning and of 
the cone type. It opens and closes by 
means of a thrust lever located con- 
veniently so the operator can discharge 
the batch while standing on the 
ground. Batches may be cut at will 
by regulating the lever. 

The mixer employs an automatic 
siphon water-tank, so that no pre-mix- 
ing is necessary. The tank is filled to 
the top at the start of each trip and 
the operator in the cab releases the 
exact amount of water into the mixer 
by pulling a convenient cord. As soon 
as the water level drops down to the 
level set by the regulator the siphon 
flow breaks and the water instantly 
ceases to flow. 


Rope Lubricant Resists 
Heat, Strand Friction 


Hodson’s cable lubricant is a special 
development, completed after a num- 
ber of years of study of wire rope. 
It has a plastic body, is very tough, 
heavy, and exceedingly adhesive. It 
will not solidify at the lowest tem- 
peratures, therefore it will not crack 
or scale off a cable. Neither will it 
become soft enough in the hottest 
weather to drip off a cable at any cli- 
matic temperature. 

The lubricant is highly resistant to 
high temperatures. During the warm- 
est summer weather, the body of this 
material remains heavy enough so 
that it can be pulled from a drum, 
more or less like a rope. 

The toughness and plasticity of this 
lubricant makes it valuable for filling 
up the spaces between the wires in the 
strand, providing a supply of lubri- 
cant, whose life has not yet been de- 
termined. The tough, adhesive quali- 
ties make it stick tenaciously to the 
surface of the individual wires, pro- 
viding lubrication to meet the condi- 
tions encountered when the rope goes 
over sheaves and is under the strain 
of heavy loads. 

Hodson’s cable lubricants are being 
successfully used on all types of haul- 
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age and transmission ropes, hoisting 
ropes, logging ropes and track cables. 
The heat resisting qualities make it 
very desirable where it is used under 
high temperatures that are either 
operating or climatic. It is marketed 
by the Maewhyte Co. of Kenosha, Wis., 
manufacturers of preformed wire 
rope. 


Improvements Add Life 
to Drag-Line Buckets 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has recently improved its line of 
P&H drag-line buckets. 

Made in sizes from %-cu.yd. capac- 
ity to 4-cu.yd. capacity, P&H drag- 
line buckets are of combination riveted 
and welded construction, giving ample 
strength with minimum weight. As 
the shell of the bucket is welded to- 
gether the construction eliminates 
projecting rivet heads, permitting the 
bucket to “scour” easily. The dump 


sheave is simple and trouble free, 
The cable cannot slip off. Because of 
the self-oiling bearing the sheave re. 
quires infrequent attention. The 
spreader bar is made of angle bars 
riveted into a box-section with white 
oak filler, making it particularly re. 
sistant to end compression. 

The bucket shell is built up of heavy 
tank steel. The bottom and sides are 
cut from a single piece, with the back 
welded into position. A heavy strip 
of steel is welded around the upper 
edge of the bucket to give it additional 
strength. Four forged renewable 
wearing shoes are also welded to the 
bottom to take care of wear from the 
bucket shell. 

The cutting lip, which is readily re- 
newable, is an exceptionally heavy 
piece of forged boiler plate extending 
well up the sides of the bucket and 
securely fastened with countersunk 
rivets. Bucket teeth are special man- 
ganese steel castings, riveted through 
the lip and bottom of the shell. The 
teeth points are renewable and rever- 
sible. 


Pump Handles Volume of 
Liquids at High Speeds 


For handling relatively large vol- 
umes of liquid against comparatively 
low heads, the propeller type of pump 
can be operated at rotative speeds 
which are much higher than those 
suitable for ordinary centrifugal 
pumps. The liquid flows through the 
pump in smooth lines, without abrupt 
turns or change of direction. In a 
properly designed pump of this type, 
the liquid enters and leaves without 
turbulence or shock and the efficiency 
is high. 

The De Laval propeller pump which 
is here shown is built for both hori- 
zontal and vertical installation and is 
available for all capacities and for 
heads up to about 40 ft. It is suitable 





Dump Truck Convertible to Mixer 


























The eleven Mack Model AK, 6-cyl., 
6-wheel trucks recently delivered to 
B. Perini & Sons, prominent contrac- 
tors of Framingham, Mass., are ver- 
satile units—dump trucks one day, 
concrete mixers the next. 

As dump trucks they average 11 cu. 
yd. to the load. When concrete is 
ready to be poured, the dump bodies 
and hoists are easily removed and 


new-type 5-cu.yd. Jaeger mixer bodies 
are mounted on the chassis. 

B. Perini & Sons are one of the oldest 
firms in New England, having been in 
the business since the early days when 
wheelbarrows and tip carts were used. 
Among the recent jobs they have han- 
dled are the paving of three sections 
of the Boston & Worcester Turnpike, 
involving over $3,000,000. 
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The propeller pump. 


for direct connection to a standard 
speed electric motor or steam turbine, 
or a speed reducing gear may be used, 
according to conditions. 

The pump casing consists of two 
parts, which are separated in the plane 
of the center line of the shaft by a flat 
joint, that is maintained air and water 
tight by a thin paper gasket. The 
pump case cover can be lifted off to 
render the propeller and all interior 
parts accessible. The propeller is de- 
signed for the specified conditions of 
capacity, head and speed, and is fin- 
ished on all surfaces, the blades being 
carefully filed and scraped to tem- 
plates to insure the shape required by 
hydraulic design. The casing around 
the propeller is protected by a sepa- 
rate sleeve, which can be renewed 
should wear occur. This sleeve sup- 
ports the guide vanes by which the 
liquid is directed in smooth flow-lines. 
The shaft is protected from wear by a 
removable protecting sleeve which ex- 
tends through the stuffing box and 
provides a bearing surface for the 
packing. 

At the coupling end the shaft is 
supported by a grease lubricated ball 
bearing with a separate ball thrust 
bearing in the same housing. At the 
propeller end, the shaft is supported 
by a bearing of the sleeve type. The 
stuffing box is designed for soft pack- 
ing, with a lantern ring to facilitate 
water sealing where desired. The 
gland is split and can be removed 
without disturbing the other parts. 


New Blasting Explosive 
Is of Low-Density Type 


Apex No. 1, a new rock explosive, is 
announced by the Atlas Power Co. as 
an economical substitute for the more 
expensive, high-strength explosives 
heretofore used in quarrying. 

Apex is a high explosive of the low 
density type, provided for quarry 
blasting. It is developed in line with 
the need for an explosive of the dyna- 
mite type which upon detonation cre- 
ates a force capable of gaining greater 
purchase on the burden. 

Observation of the rock production 
from the use of straight nitroglyc- 
erine, gelatin, and ammonium nitrate 
explosives has proven rather conclu- 
Sively that their force is often of too 
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violent a nature. Effective disruption 
of brittle rocks is possible with the 
use of fast-acting and powerful explo- 
sives, but most formations actually 
quarried disclosed the presence of 
highly resilient rock below the plane 
of weathering. The disruption of this 
more resilient rock demands the use 
of a force which will take hold and 
stress the rock slowly but surely be- 
yond its elastic limit. This is the kind 
of force that Apex is especially de- 
veloped to give. It generates a force 
of low violence as regards shattering 
action but of sufficient power to de- 
stroy the crystalline nature of rock. 
Ideal fragmentation, controlled throw 
of debris, limited back break, and 
more tons of rock per pound of pow- 
der used are secured. 


Photoelectric Relay an 
Ideal Automatic Control 


A new, low-cost photoélectric relay, 
the Foto-Switch, is announced by 
G-M Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
This unit embodies an electro-mag- 
netic switch which is opened or closed 
by the interruption of variation in the 
illumination on the photoélectric cell. 
With the Foto-Switch, any sort of 
electrical device, such as_ motors, 





The compact relay unit. 


lights, signals, or alarms, can be con- 
trolled through the medium of a light 
beam. 

Photoélectric equipment is used to 
control many manufacturing opera- 
tions. This device may be used as a 
limit switch, as a bin-level indicator 
or control, and for regulating the flow 
of such products as crushed stone, 
gravel, coal, etc. 

Full information on the Foto-Switch 
and available accessories can be ob- 
tained from G-M Laboratories, Inc. 


Mill-Type Starters for 
Constant-Speed Motors 


A new line of general purpose mill- 
type starters for constant-speed direct- 
current motors has been announced 
by the General Electric Co. These 
starters utilize newly developed accel- 
erating contactors which have been 
designed not only to act in the capac- 
ity of a relay to provide time delay, 
but also to short out the starting re- 
sistor by means of a contact finger. 
The new accelerating contactor, there- 
fore, replaces two conventional de- 
vices; namely, the accelerating relay 
and the old accelerating contactor. 









The new starters are very sturdy, 
and embody unusual mechanical and 
electrical simplicity, thereby cutting 
maintenance cost to a minimum. The 
accelerating contactors are equipped 
with silver-faced tips so as to elimi- 
nate oxidation difficulties in instances 
where the motor operates steadily for 
long periods. 

The new general purpose mill-type 
starters are available in sizes from 1 
hp. up to 75 hp. Each starter mounts 
the following devices: 

1 line contactor, equipped with in- 
terlock for undervoltage protec- 
tion (when used with momentary 
contact start button). 

1 to 3 magnetic time accelerating 
contactors. 

1 thermal overload relay. 

starting resistor. 
1 sheet metal enclosing case, venti- 
lated, adapted for wall mounting. 
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Pump Takes Concrete to 
Job Through Pipe-Line 


For the first time in America con- 
crete was pumped to the forms in 
quantity when the Pumpcrete, owned 
by the Chain Belt Co., went into ac- 
tion on the Thirty-fifth St. Viaduct in 
Milwaukee, on August 11, 1932. 

Pumpcrete is a concrete pump, de- 
veloped in Europe for delivering con- 
crete to the forms by direct pumping 
action, and apparently is the success- 
ful solution to a method of placement 
by direct pumping that has long inter- 
ested concrete engineers. 

The Milwaukee demonstration lasted 
twelve hours, during which the Pump- 
crete handled 125 cu.yd. of ready- 
mixed concrete to forms, including 1% 
hr. idle time waiting for delivery. 

The pump is of the piston type, gas- 
oline or electric motor driven, and has 
a capacity of 15 to 20 cu.yd. of con- 
crete per hr., and is portable. It will 
transport concrete 500 ft. horizontally, 
or up to 72 ft. vertically. 

In the Milwaukee test, the concrete 
of the standard mix being used on the 














The concrete as discharged. The workman is 
rodding it into the forms. 
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Mixer truck chuting concrete to 


project was delivered in Moto-Mixers 
to the hopper of the pump, the gaso- 
line motor was started and the Pump- 
crete started on its highly successful 
test that was to run through the full 
working day and well into the night. 
The concrete, as it was delivered to the 
forms, was rigidly inspected, and its 
quality, if changed at all, was said to 
be somewhat improved. 

Five-inch pipe was employed in the 
pipe line and the aggregates of rela- 
tively large size were moved through 
it, all day long, without a bobble. The 
pipe used was in 10-ft. lengths, 
equipped with quick couplings. 

The Pumpcrete is to be manufac- 
tured and distributed in America by 
the Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, 
which has purchased the American 
manufacturing rights from the Ger- 
man-Dutch combination who developed 
it and patented it throughout the 
world. 





Spotlight Puts Stopfto 
Thefts at Cement Plant 


Installation of a police-boat type of 
searchlight by the Trinity Portland 
Cement Co. caused the cessation re- 
cently of a series of nocturnal thefts 
of valuable company property. The 
night watchman had been prevented 
in his attempts to prevent the stealing 
by threats from the thieves. 

Cable and any other equipment 
which could be sold were removed in 
open defiance of the watchman. A 
large amount of copper had _ been 
taken from a 2300-v. transmission 
line, and also rubber-covered portable 
cable. On one occasion the watchman 
had come upon three men taking por- 
table cable and, as he approached one 
of them, the other two took positions 
on either side of him while the trio or- 
dered him on his way. 

General Electric Co. engineers sug- 
gested the use of a searchlight. Ac- 
cordingly a Novalux searchlight of 
the type used on police boats was in- 
stalled on top of a small building sit- 
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the pump. Pipe-line at right. 


uated on a hill and thus commanding 
a view of all sections of the property. 
The light is controlled from inside the 
building, and can be turned in any di- 
rection. 

The watchman now stays in the 
tower all night, punching a clock at 
regular intervals. He very readily 
spots the beam, by the feel of the 
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Searchlight on control tower in the Trinity 
quarry. 


handle, with light off, on any point in 
the quarry he wishes to check. He 
then turns the light on with the beam 
already directed. Thus, if anybody 
were at the point in question, he 
would be taken unawares. 

A rifle completes the watchman’s 
equipment. Nothing has been lost 
from the quarry since the installation 
of the light. 





Traffic (From page 42) 


ductions, are sought by _ shippers. 
From Cincinnati, O., to Akron, O., and 
Cleveland, O., 13 ¢.; to Detroit, Mich., 
14% c.; to Youngstown O., 15 c.— 
Docket No. 32,570. 


Western Trunk-Line Committee 


Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel. 
—The following scale is proposed not 
as a mileage scale, but for use in de- 
termining specific rates for single-line 
application for the purpose of meeting 


motor-truck competition between 
points in Kansas on chatt, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel'. The present 
one-line scale and the Nebraska scale 
are also shown.—Docket No. 1,873-0, 


Pres- Pro- Pres. 
ent posed ent 
One- One- Ne- 
Line Line __ braska 


Roasted Dolomite.—It is proposed to 
establish a rate of 27 c. on roasted 
dolomite, car-load minimum weight 
60,000 lb., from Granite City, IIl., to 
Steelton, Minn.—Docket No. 1,241-D, 
Sup. 1. 


Southern Freight Assn. 


Cement, Lime and Plaster—Be- 
tween points in Tennessee it is pro- 
posed to alternate on cement, lime 
and plaster, the basis published in 
Item No. 62, Exceptions to Southern 
Classification, Agent Dulaney’s I. C.C. 
No. 40, with the rates published to 
apply on _ building material, not 
wooden, in Commodity Description 
No. 9, shown on p. 12 of Agent Glenn’s 
Knoxville Tariff, I.C. C. No. A-501. 

Ground Limestone.—The original 
docket covering the establishment of 
rates on ground limestone, from Car- 
tersville, Ga., to Boston, Mass., and 
New York, N. Y., is amended as fol- 
lows: (1) The proposed rate to Bos- 
ton, Mass., and New York, N. Y., will 
not apply to other points taking the 
same rates, but to these points proper. 
(2) The suggested rates to apply on 
the following description: “Stone, 
viz., limestone or marble, ground or 
pulverized to fineness to pass through 
a screen of 200 meshes to the inch, in 
bulk, in bags or barrels, car-load mini- 
mum weight 60,000 lb.” (3) Rates: 
To New York, $5.94 per ton; to Bos- 
ton, $6.79 per ton.—Docket No. 57, 
790, Amdt. 1. 

Sand.—Shippers have asked for 
publication of a commodity rate on 
glass sand,! from Enterprise, Ky., to 
Kingsport, Tenn. Carriers suggest a 
rate of $1.96 per net ton.—Docket No. 
58,811. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 


Dolomite——A shipper at Genoa, 0., 
is asking for the publication of a rate 
on raw dolomite and fluxing stone, 
from East St. Louis, IIl., to Henry- 
etta, Okla., of $2.50 per net ton. The 
proposed rate is based on the scale 
published in S.W.L. Tariff 162, on 
ground limestone.—Docket No. 25,369. 


1The car-load minimum weight will be 90 per 
cent. of the marked capacity of the car, except 
that when the car is loaded to its full cubical 
or visible capacity, the actual weight will apply. 
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A New Pulverizer for Closed-Circuit 


Raw-Material Grinding 


HE development of a new pul- 
yaoi is announced by The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y. 
It is claimed that the mill, which op- 
erates in closed-circuit with a me- 
chanical air classifier, will pulverize 
cement raw material and _ similar 
products, as received from hammer 
mills, fine enough so that no further 
reduction is necessary before it enters 
the kilns. Thus preliminary reduction 
mills with their accessory elevators, 
feeders, conveyors, and storage bins 
used heretofore may be eliminated. It 
is also claimed that in many plants, 
because of the low power consumption 
of the new mill and the elimination of 
the power-consuming equipment now 
used in preliminary reduction, the 
saving in power will be as great as 50 
per cent. of that commonly used. 

The manufacturer states that the 
pulverizer has many important fea- 
tures and advantages that contribute 
to its successful performance and high 
efficiency. It is a further adaptation 
of the ball- and grinding-ring princi- 
ple, which has been extensively used 
by the company in the past in its pul- 
verizing mills, in that it provides for 
positive grinding pressure and means 
for its control, as well as also provid- 
ing for a rapid and controlled flow of 
material between the grinding sur- 
faces. A plurality of stages of pul- 
verization by the ball- and grinding- 
ring principle are provided; regulat- 
ing means are so arranged that the 
material flows rapidly through the 
grinding zones in a thin, evenly dis- 
tributed layer which enables each ball 
to work efficiently over its entire 
travel. The contrcl is such, however, 
that the fine material is quickly dis- 
charged from the mill and the cush- 
ioning effect, which would be present 
if fines were retained in the mill, is 
thereby eliminated. The application 
of this principle is not new in pul- 














Cross-section of pulverizer. 
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verizers built by the company, having 
been successfully used in more than 
a hundred mills pulverizing coal in 
leading power plants throughout the 
country. 

A distinctive feature claimed for 
the new mill is the manner in which 
the grinding pressure may be con- 
trolled to meet any conditions of 
grindability and so that a product of 
any fineness may be secured regard- 
less of wear of the grinding elements. 

The grinding elements are located 
in the lowest possible position in the 
mill, thus insuring quiet operation 
and freedom from vibration. The ele- 
ments consist of three rows of large 
diameter balls together with three 
stationary and one rotating grinding 
ring. The rows of balls—two upper 
and one lower—are separated and 
propelled by the rotating grinding 
ring, which is driven by means of a 
yoke fastened to the main drive-shaft. 
Although this method of driving the 
grinding elements is positive it is also 
non-rigid because adequate provision 
has been made in the design whereby 
the rotating grinding ring “floats” on 
the driving yoke. Provision has also 
been made to insure full contact be- 
tween the driving faces of the yoke 
and the rotating ring irrespective of 
wear of the grinding ring or balls. 

The grinding pressure is applied to 
each upper row of balls by heavy steel 
springs that bear directly on the sep- 
arate top grinding rings. Pressure 
exerted by the springs on the upper 
grinding elements is transmitted to 
the lower row of balls through the ro- 
tating grinding ring. The springs are 
securely held in place by means of 
guides and heavy steel screws. 

The openings for the feed and tail- 
ings spouts, and the steel housings 
that support the spring adjusting 
screws, are in the top cover plate of 
the grinding chamber. The grinding 
zone is made accessible for inspection 
or cleaning by simply opening a large 
hinged door in the casing, or by re- 
moving a large manhole cover in the 
top cover plate. 

The intermediate section forms a 
rigid support for the mill. The annu- 
lar compartment in which the pul- 
verized material collects as it leaves 
the lower row of grinding balls is in 
this part of the mill. The driving yoke 
to which are attached a number of 
sweeps for removing the finished 
product through the discharge open- 
ing rotates in this compartment. 

The base contains the entire driving 
mechanism, including the main shaft 
and thrust bearings, gear assembly, 
and the force-feed oiling system. The 
main drive-shaft is supported by a 
self-aligning, heavy-duty thrust-bear- 
ing. 

Power is applied to the grinding ele- 
ments through a compact and efficient 














Mill installation ‘o Whitehall Cement 
g. Co. 


double-reduction gear assembly. It 
consists of a set of bevel gears for the 
first reduction, and a set of spur gears 
for the second reduction. Both gear 
shafts are well supported by roller 
bearings. 

Operation of the pulverizer is quite 
simple. Raw material from an over- 
head pin is fed by means of a poidom- 
eter or other feeder directly into the 
pulverizer through a feed spout. It is 
deposited into the center of the mill, 
and drops onto a table fastened to the 
rotating intermediate grinding ring. 

Centrifugal action of the table 
throws the material outward into the 
path of the inner row of grinding 
balls. The material then passes to the 
outer row in which the second stage of 
pulverization takes place. 

From the second stage, the material 
is discharged just outside the outer 
top row of grinding balls and passes 
through an adjustable ledge gap into 
the space below. Here it enters the 
path of the lower row of balls where 
the third stage of pulverization takes 
place. 

Upon leaving the lower row of 
grinding balls, the pulverized mate- 
rial is discharged into an annular 
compartment which contains a num- 
ber of sweeps. Here, due to the action 
of the sweeps, the material is rapidly 
discharged from the mill. It is then 
elevated to a mechanical air separa- 
tor, which returns the oversize parti- 
cles to the mill for further reduction 
and delivers the finished product to a 
Fuller Kinyon pump or screw con- 
veyor. 





The Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Co., domestic sales organiza- 
tion of The Austin Manufacturing Co. 
and The Western Wheeled Scraper 
Co., announces that it will handle the 
industrial sales and service of Cletrac 
crawler tractors in 24 states, broadly 
the territory covered by the Midwest- 
ern, Southern and _ Southeastern 
states. 
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Saving Through Safety 








30 Gravel Plants Go 
Year Without Injury 


By W. W. ADAMS 


Chief Statistican 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 


HE third annual safety contest for 

plants producing sand and gravel, 
which was conducted in 1931 by the 
United States Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., registered further prog- 
ress in safety as compared with the 
two previous annual contests. Both 


The purpose of the yearly contests 
for producers of sand and gravel is to 
aid in the promotion of safety among 
the employees and in the reduction 
of accident costs to the companies. 
The contests develop friendly rivalry 
among the various plants and among 
the employees of each individual plant 
in a concerted effort to prevent acci- 
dents. 

Two safety trophies are awarded 
annually. One of the awards is for 
the best safety record among plants 
that were in operation during the con- 
test year 100,000 or more man-hours; 
the other trophy is for the best record 
among plants that were in operation 
less than 100,000 man-hours. Awards 
and the relative standing of the vari- 
ous plants are based upon statistical 
compilation by the Bureau of Mines of 
accident reports and employment re- 
ports furnished by the enrolled com- 
panies. Company reports are sum- 
marized at the close of each year, and 
the summaries are submitted to each 
company concerned for certification as 
to the accuracy of the summary and 








TABLE 


I—ACCIDENT DATA FOR PLANTS COMPETING IN THE SAFETY CONTEST OF 1931, 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF PLANT 





Number of 


Type of Plant Plants 


Man-hours 


Accident Rates 





Frequency Severity 





| 
| 
Dry bank. | 


Dry pit... 
Wet pit... : 
River... 28 | 


9 
6 


Natural lake... ... 3 
Wet pit and river.... 3 
Wet pit and dry pit 2 


486,439 
129,508 
634,678 


43.171 
30.886 
25.210 


1,318,976 


308,142 
166,819 | 
98,293 





Total, 1931.... 
Total, 1930 — 
[a 


60 | 
76 | 


26 | 





3,142,855 | 
4,915,592 
2,259,572 





the accident-frequency rate and the 
accident-severity rate were reduced. 

The period covered was the calendar 
year 1931; 60 plants participated, and 
17 states were represented by the par- 
ticipating companies. 

The contest covered accidents and 
man-hours worked by all men at the 
participating plant who were employed 
by the same company; and it included 
work up to the point of delivery of the 
material directly to the consumer or 
to an independent agency of transpor- 
tation—in other words, to the point of 
relinquishment of control of the ma- 
terial by the producer. 


Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Mines Report 
of Investigations 3186. 


the completeness of the company’s re- 
ports from which the summary was 
prepared. When the summary is re- 
turned signed by an official of the 
company, the records are considered 
to be a trustworthy basis for deter- 
mining the relative standing of the 
various plants. The position of each 
plant is determined by its accident- 
severity rate; that is, the number of 
days of disability resulting from acci- 
dents for each 1,000 man-hours of 
work done by all employees at the 
plant. 

In measuring the number of days 
of disability resulting from accidents, 
6,000 days are charged for each fa- 
tality. This figure has been used for 


many years in statistical studies of jn- 
dustrial accidents. It represents 20 
years of 300 days each and was 
adopted as a fair approximation of 
the working expectancy of men of age 
33, which was found to be the average 
age of men killed in industrial acej- 
dents. Permanent total disabilities 
are also given a time charge of 6,000 
days. The charge for each permanent 
partial disability is a certain percent- 
age of 6,000 days, depending upon the 
part of the body injured and the de- 
gree of disability. Temporary injuries 
are charged with the actual number of 
calendar days of disability, including 
Sundays, holidays, and other idle days 
if the incapacity of the injured em- 
ployee actually continued on those 
days. The total number of days of 
disability thus determined is used in 
calculating accident-severity rates. 

Among plants that worked 100,000 
or more man-hours in 1931, the best 
safety record was that of the Van 
Sciver plant at Morrisville, Bucks 
County, Pa. This plant was operated 
by Warner Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Van Sciver plant is a lake-deposit 
operation, and its operations in 1931 
covered 155,803 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident to any employee. 

The trophy for the best safety rec- 
ord among plants that operated less 
than 100,000 man-hours was awarded 
to the Texas Construction Material 
Co., Houston, Tex., the award being 
based upon the safety record estab- 
lished by the company’s Eagle Lake 
plant at Eagle Lake, Colorado County, 
Tex. The Eagle Lake plant is a wet- 
pit operation; it had no accidents in 
1931 and its operations covered 86,847 
man-hours. 

While all member companies en- 
gaged in producing sand and gravel 
are eligible to enroll in the yearly 
safety contests, there being no re- 
quirement as to number of employees 
or period during which the plant must 
be in operation, the plant that works 
the largest number of man-hours and 
whose record is free of accidents is 
awarded the trophy in preference to 
the plant whose record is also free of 
accidents but whose operations cov- 
ered a smaller number of man-hours 
of work. Of course, if no plant is free 
of accidents, the lowest accident-se- 
verity rate determines the winner. 








TABLE II—ACCIDENTS CLASSIFIED BY SEVERITY OF INJURY 





Permanent 


Type of Plant Fatal | 


TABLE III—DAYS LOST CLASSIFIED BY SEVERITY OF INJURY 





Tem- 





Type of Plant 





| Total | Partial 


Dry bank... , ne 1 
Dry pit... 

Wet pit.... 

River.... 

Natural lake 

Wet pit and river. 

Wet pit and dry pit. 


Total, 1931 
Total, 1930 
Total, 1929 


Permanent Tem- 


porary 


Fatal Total 





Total Partial 





Dry bank.... 

Dry pit 

Wet pit.... 

River. ... a 
Natural lake... 

Wet pit and river. 
Wet pit and dry pit... 


Total, 1931.... 
Total, 1930.... 
Total, 1929..... 


| porary 
| 


20 
4 


758 
111 
776 
899 
17 
6,067 
2 
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TABLE IV—CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS AT SAND AND GRAVEL PLANTS IN 1931 






































Dry Bank Dry Pit Wet Pit River Natural Lake Wet elgg | "Dry Pit Total 
Cause 
Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days | Acci- | Days 
dents | Lost | dents | Lost | dents | Lost | dents | Lost | dents | Lost dents _Lost | _dents | Lost | dents | Lost 
a ee 7 608 6 ro 317 9 373 : 2 28 20 1,326 
ON ECs eae 1 2 ter rose 2 54 2 281 ; a ac 5 337 
Explosions.............. nee ee 1 7 es oe. o 1 | 33 | ans | 2 40 
Electricity . ereatenea 2 5 Ae Pe ste 2 As ; ; ’ | 4 18 
OS re a ee mt ets ae. 1 1 2] 2 9 
Hot substances..........] ... a mi ce 1 13 a , ne air 1 7 | 2 20 
Falls of persons. ....... 2 9 1 25 4 177 9 95 1 14 3 31 1 38 21 389 
Stepping on or striking 
against objects........ Z 18 1 11 54 ] 3 1 5 8 91 
Falling objects pet han- | 
dled by injured).. ma, ioe 1 69 os 1 4 a ae 1 1 3 74 
Handling objects........ 4 94 1 10 2 77 rs 41 1 7 6,000 ‘ ; 16 6,225 
RINNE, 5 5100-00: 00.0 3 24 a ey ra 14 4 15 eas ; nes 1 1 10 54 
Miscellaneous or causes | | 
ee ae ee : a 113 1 14 ve | | 3 | 127 
eS eee 21 | 758 4 | 111 16 | 776 39 | 899 2 17 6 | 6,06 | 8 | 82 | 96 | 8,710 









































Of the plants enrolled in the con- 
test, 30 had no lost-time accidents dur- 
ing the year. Twenty-nine of these 
plants were in the group whose oper- 
ations were less than 100,000 man- 
hours. A_ certificate of merit is 
awarded to the operator of each plant 
which has a perfect safety record but 
which does not win the trophy because 
the winning companies work a larger 
number of man-hours. 

As already stated, 60 plants par- 
ticipated in the contest in 1931; some 
plants enrolled early in the year and 
withdrew later because of shutdowns, 
or for some other reason. The 60 
plants that remained in the contest 
worked 3,142,855 man-hours during 
the contest year; some of them, how- 
ever, did very little work judging from 
the number of man-hours of employ- 
ment. Ninety-six injuries were re- 
ported, including one injury that re- 
sulted fatally; the disability charge 
for all accidents combined was 8,710 
days. If the single fatality is ex- 
cluded the time charge is 2,710 days. 
The accident-frequency rate for all 
plants combined was 30.5 accidents per 
million man-hours of exposure, as com- 
pared with 42.7 for the previous year; 
the accident-severity rate for all 
plants was 2.8 days of disability for 
each thousand man-hours of exposure, 
as compared with 5.9 for the previous 
year. 

The general scope of the safety con- 
test of 1931 is indicated by the figures 
in Tables I, II and III. 

Outstanding among the causes of 
accidents reported by the companies 


that participated in the 1931 safety 
contest were machinery and falls of 
persons. Handling objects ranked 
third and hand tools fourth. About 
70 per cent. of the total number of in- 
juries reported were chargeable to the 
four causes enumerated. Table IV 
shows the causes of accidents for each 
of the several types of sand-and-gravel 
plants. 

From average figures covering two 
years of operations at lake plants and 
three years at other types of plants, 
the different types of sand-and-gravel 
plants rank as follows in relative 
safety from an _ accident-frequency 
viewpoint: 





Accidents Index 

Type of per million (average 45.8 = 
plants man-hours 100%) 
VC) > er 28.2 61.6 
ee 31.2 68.1 
DEV PAG ...<:6:3 36.1 78.8 
Wet pit ..... 52.1 113.8 
Dry bank . 66.4 145.0 
Average 45.8 100.0 


From the standpoint of accident-fre- 
quency rate the class of plants that 
established the best 1931 record (ex- 
cluding several plants whose opera- 
tions could not be classified under a 
single type) was lake-deposit opera- 
tions. Lake-deposit plants had an ac- 
cident-frequency rate of 6.5 per mil- 
lion man-hours of work. This rate, 
which covered three plants only and 
was based upon 308,000 man-hours or 
work, appears unusually low when 
compared with the previous year’s rate 
of 38.5, which covered four plants and 
represented 648,907 man-hours of 
work. Wet-pit operations ranked sec- 








TABLE V—COMPARATIVE ACCIDENT DATA, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF PLANT 























Number of Man-hours Frequency Severity 

Type of Plant Year Plants Worked Rate Rate 
LESS Aen Ga re ee nee 1931 3 308,142 6.5 0.1 
1930 4 648,907 38.5 4 

BN rate neal ke Soe 1931 28 1,318,976 29.6 ag 
1930 35 1,925,899 30.1 3.8 

1929 3 121,403 65.9 8 

BPE DN oc save ais Sao lw 1931 6 129,508 30.9 9 
1930 4 209,972 | 33.3 1.5 

1929 1 48,448 61.9 9 

ON eee oe re 1931 9 634,678 25.2 1.2 
1930 9 851,969 50.5 15.4 

1929 10 1,122,207 68.6 9 

OAC SRR ore inte aiene 1931 9 486,439 43.2 1.6 
1930 22 1,104,694 62.5 7.0 

1929 12 967,514 82.7 D7 
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ond in low accident-frequency rate 
among the different types of plants 
with a rate of 25.2; river plants ranked 
third with a rate of 29.6, dry pits 
fourth with a rate of 30.9, and dry 
banks fifth with a rate of 43.2. 
Comparative rates for frequency 
and severity of accidents at different 
types of plants are given in Table V. 


Safety Trophy Dedicated 
at Superior Cement Mill 


Superior Portland Cement, Inc., 
celebrated the winning of the Portland 
Cement Assn. safety trophy in a big 
way at Concrete, Wash., on August 11. 

The trophy, hidden behind a veil of 
American flags until the official dedi- 
cation, was unveiled in the presence of 
the crowd by Mrs. Edwin P. Lucas, 
wife of the president of the company. 
The trophy was officially presented to 
the company by a representative of 
the Portland Cement Assn., and ac- 
cepted on the part of the company by 
Harry A. Ambler, superintendent. 

The trophy was formally dedicated 
by Roland H. Hartley, governor of 
Washington, who is greatly interested 
in safety work and came to Concrete 
to help the Superior company cele- 
brate this event. At the conclusion 
of the governor’s talk, James H. Kane, 
one of the directors of the company, 
who has been the principal speaker at 
almost every rally held since the 
safety movement was started at the 
plant, extended the congratulation of 
the officials to the employees over the 
success of the safety work. The com- 
pany has now completed more than 
two years without a single accident 
entailing loss of time to any employee. 

Through the efforts of Gordon 
Tongue, sales manager, a parchment 
over 300 years old was secured and 
on this was inscribed the names of all 
the employees who helped to make 
possible the winning of the trophy. 
This scroll was placed in a copper box 
and imbedded in the base of the 
trophy. 

Following the dedication ceremonies, 
a dancing party and banquet were en- 
joyed by company officials, employees 
and guests. 






REDUCTION CRUSHER 


WITH PATENTED BELL HEAD 
AND CURVED CONCAVES 


a 


Absolutely Non-Choking, 


therefore ALL power used for 
crushing. 


Do these results interest 
you 7— 


80 tons per hour to 7/16’ 
from 4” feed with 70 HP 


325 tons per hour to 116” 
from 6” feed with 175 HP 


What Do You Want To Do? 
A TZ Will Do It Right! 
Write Us Now! 


Vv 


In connection with certain types of non-choking crushers, we Call the attention of 
the public to our patent 1,837,102 issued December 15, 1931, relating to crushers of 
this type. We intend to enforce our rights under said patent against all manu- 
facturers and users of stone crushers containing the features covered by said patent 
and to prosecute all infringers of said patent, 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 2131 One LaSalle St. Bldg. 908 Chester Williams Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
101 W. 2nd South St. 815 Alaska Bldg. 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 
Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City—Cable Address: ‘‘Forsaltra’’ 

















MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 


ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 

PLATES for sizing and preparing coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 
A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 


Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 
The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 
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DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE 
WITH LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


We offer RELIANCE Crushing, Screen- 
ing and Washing equipment in capacities 
from 50 to 1500 tons per day. Simplicity 
of design with low operating cost and 
clean separation. 


CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST 


—_@q—__—___ 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 


wed practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our. 


SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 


WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS — ‘Steel log Washers; 
scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 
screens. 


DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 


JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 


SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 
friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 














PROPORTION BY WEIGHT 








SCHAFFER POIDOMETERS will proportion your stone 
and clay or gypsum and clinker by weight with an accuracy 
of 99%. 


If you have a mixing problem you would like to handle automatically 
— aeeeey it will pay you to investigate SCHAFFER POIDOM- 
E a 


Write for Catalogue No. Twenty-five 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 


2818 SMALLMAN PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Pit and Quarry 
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There’s hardly a place on this shovel 
where Dixon’s Waterproof Graphite 
Grease won’t ease severe service 


For this lubricant has GRAPHITE as an element. 
It gives wearing surfaces a remarkable smoothness 
and protects them. 


For gears chains and wire ropes exposed to every 
climatic condition, Dixon’s Waterpoof Graphite Grease 
not only lubricates, and prevents rust, but adheres to 
the moving parts at any speed. It is not wasted. It 
cannot gum— it always protects and lubricates. 


There are Dixon Graphite Products for cranes, der- 
ricks, dredges, pump plungers, belts, pipe joints— 
for any type of machine or service—and there is 
economy in using them. 


The quickest way to know the facts for yourself is to 
write for Circular 136-W and samples. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established 1827 


Jersey City New Jersey 












Patented 


SAFETY GOGGLES 


at NEW low prices! 


These PULMOSAN Non-Shat- , 
terable Safety Goggles are an 1 to 150 pasr 
amazing bargain at the new low $1.45 Pr. 
prices. Leather bound for wear- (formerly $1.60) 
ing comfort—no metal touches 
face. Choice of metal temples . 
or elastic headbands, same price. pe pr. and over 
For metal, order No. 515; for elas- 
tic, order No. 515-H. Take ad- 1.20 Pr. 
(formerly $1.35) 


vantage while offer lasts. 


Metal Goggle cases, 20c up to 150, 16c in larger 
amounts. 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Corp. 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PN a-mm KolU mE CTo)iale, 
to Establish a 


COMMERCIAL 
CONCRETE 
SERVICE 


for Your C¥stomers 








WRITE or WIRE for “The Jaeger Story 
of Super-Concrete” and benefit by the ex- 
perience of more than 100 operators serv- 
ing all sizes and types of market. Address | 
THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
602 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
World’s Largest Makers of Concrete MixingEquipment | 











HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











PLAT-O 
VIBRATING SCREEN Complete 


Produces with high efficiency 


and accuracy larger tonnages Quarry and Gravel Plant 


per square foot of effective 


screening area than any other 
machine of its kind. Differen- ie U i T 
tial conveying action of Plat-O 


Screen permits operation at 
very flat angle Controlled 


action of screen cloth greatly From Crushers to Bin Gates 


increases capacity output. Write today for 


All popular sizes, single, Bulletin 266 
double, and triple deck. Send Smith Engineering Works, 504 E. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 


for our New Bulletin. 


oem MACHINE COMPANY T S LS a IT i: 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 














SAND AND DREDGING PUMPS Lewistown Foundry Products 


ARE 


Performance - Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 





A Wide Range of Sizes, 4” to 14” 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Lewistown, Pa. 

















Can Drilling Costs A 


be Lowered? ||SAMPLE 
jgThe New Loomis “cunper” sie | | WTA “TELL 


polar gy sl — Send us a sample of your sand and we 
sible. It will climb unusually will tell you just what grade or grades 
steep grades and will pay for it- of sand you can expect from your bank 
self in time saving (which can be —the quantity of water required for 
devoted to drilling) getting to the peers and the most effective instal- 
: ation to use 

i ge A reach and ALLEN CONES or TANKS, operating 
quick shitting to positions. in series, will give you two or more 


Size 44 “Clipper” comes equi and. 
with steel frame, wooden erase week, eae of ey EN Hi 


wire or manila line. Write for details 
Write for full information. ALLEN CONE & 
Established 1842 MACHINERY CORP. 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. rrerinsouto een ad 


30 Church Street, New York City 























Perforated Metals — Screens of 


All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. : 
MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Pit and Quarry 





Parforated Metals ., 


FOR LONG WEAR AND FAST PRODUCTION 
Use CROSS PERFORATED screen SECTIONS and PLATES for Revolving, Vibrating and Shaking Equipment 
The standard of quality for over thirty years 
We are equipped to furnish promptly 

Rounds, squares, slots or any design perforation 
Punched from Special or Ordinary Steels 
Buckets, Conveyor Trough, Chain, Replacement Parts, Rubbish Burners, Fabricated Steel Plate Work 
Send your specifications for our low prices 


Perforators Fabricators Machinists 


CRVUSS SM Gibondaie, Pa 





Moze fox your money 


_in MILWAUKEE 


ut A Shopping Trip to Milwau- 

“ts kee pays bis dividends... 

Women especially appreci- 

ate the luxury and friendly 

atmosphere of Milwaukee's 
outstanding hotel. 


300 ROOMS 


ALL WITH BATH 
GRUENDLER 


All Steel Roller Bearing Chip Crusher 


Largest capacity, most uniform chips. 
Great demand for chips now being taken care of in the 
new Gruendler Crusher. 


Size of Hopper openings 10x20—10x30—10x36—10x40. 


MANAGEMENT 25 to 30% saving in power, 90% lubrication. 


Lowest cost reduction, compact and sturdy construction. 
In the heart of the shop- diate y 


: : ious Also manufacture complete plants, elevators, screens and 
ping and theatrical districts. pat Sig aia ieee , 


Write for further particulars 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER CO. 


DEPT. P. @. St. Louis, Mo. 


MORRIS |Ftercsccons 




















CENTRIFUGAL Pumps 


tor hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, hy- 
draulic conveying of ps and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials, clear water pumps for general service. 

Also complete dredges with 

all accessory equipment. 

Dredging pump designs in- 

clude heavy duty types and 

special alloy parts for severe 

service. Types and sizes for 

the largest or smallest opera- 

tions, and belt, motor, steam, 

oil or gasoline-engine drive. 


” eee ‘ : Bn be BPW ECE) De >) 8 OG. @ On °S Dm CL Or 
py Rese gy ses Ae SIMSBURY, CONN. U.S.A. S/7ce/836 
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WY Section 











Tel, Barclay 7-0600 


CONSOLIDATED offers 


Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Compressors; Pumps; Dragline and 
Excavating Equipment; and all sizes and types of Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mills; 
Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary and Vibrating Screens; Rotary Kilns and Dryers ; Raymond and other fine 
Pulverizers; Air Separators; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, ete. 


GOOD USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 
ING AND FILTERING EQUIPMENT—COMPLETE 


Send for 


Bulletin No. 14. 


TS CO., Inc., 17-19 Park R New York City 
CRMOLIDATED PRODUC "Sh a end Yards at slower, N. J., oow ener eight acres 





FOR SALE 


NEW 84x60 ca 
xX Crusher 
With 2—No. 12 Gyratory Crushers (N ew) 
Screens—5 to 300HP—60 Cy. 3 Ph. Motors (New) eto, 
Box 104, Pit and Quarry,538S. Clark St.,Chicazo, Ill 


—— 








80 ft. boom, 
60 cy. 220-440 V., 


2— 8 ton Std. Ga. 
2—40 ton Std. Ga. 


Railway Ex. Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DERRICK OUTFIT 


15 ton American Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 
H.P. 3 drum Electric 
hoist, and 30 H.P. Slewer, motors 3 ph. 
with or without 2 
yd. Owen clam shell bucket. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Vulcan Gasoline 
2—20 ton Std. Ga. Vulcan Gasoline 
Baldwin S.T. Loco. 
1—50 ton Std. Ga. Porter S.T. Loco. 


CARS 

14—12 yd. Western Hand Dump Cars 
20—12 yd. Western Air Dum 
10—20 yd. Koppel Air Dump Cars 

7—50 ton 40 ft. Steel Gondolas 
16—Hart Convertible Ballast Cars 
35—-50 ton Steel Hopper Cars 
Also | to 4 yd. Steam and Electric Shovels, 

Steam Loco Cranes, and Air Compressors 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 


20 N. Wacker Dr. Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 


101 West 3ist St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cars 























oe 
Symons Cones, 7 ft., 5% ft., 4 ft. and 3 f 
Allis-Chalmers G ratory 21- ‘ik, 15-N and 12. K. 
Allis-Chalmers 48x36 Jaw Crusher. 


Traylor 42x48, 48x60 and 24x36. 
Telsmith Reduction No, 40 and No. 2. 
Traylor 36x16 Crushing Roll. 

Buchanan Jaw, 36x54’’. 

Universal Jaw, 15x36’’. 

Kennedy Gearless Reduction No. 37. 
Allis-Chalmers, Blake Type 12x24 Jaw. 
Farrel and Carroll 24x36 Jaw. 
Jeffrey Single Roll . and 24x24. 
Allis-Chalmers 8-K, -K, 5-K, 4-K and No. 3. 
Austin No. 10, No. 8, No. 4 and No. 3. 

Symons Disc 48 i in., 36 in., 24 in., 18 in. 

Allis- my gg Rolls 42’’x16’’ and 36x16. 

Williams No. 6 Jumbo Jr. with Feeder. 

Portable Jaw — Boeint Elevator, 20 ft. 
Perfect Classifier Gravel Washer. 
OTHER CRU: SHE RS AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
—CONVEYORS, BUCKET = ae SCREENS, 
ETC. VARIOUS TYPES AND SIZ 


QUARRY AND PLANT onl 
Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Drag. 60’ boom. Like new. 
Universal Truck Crane with Christie Crawlers 
Lorain 55 Comb. Shovel & Crane, 1 yd. 

General % yd. Crane. Like . 
Page Diesel Dragline Crawler 2 yd 
Bucyrus 50-B Diesel eo High Giate. 

Speeder Comb, Shovel and Drag, % yd. 
pads. 155-hp. Gas Motor, 6-cyl. 

Gas Locomotives, 10-ton, 14- — and 20-ton, std. ga. 
OTHER MA . TYPE ND SIZES ON HAND. 
COMPRESS "0 RS, CARS. LOCOMOTIVES 
BUCKETS, BOILERS & POWER EQUIPMENT. 


F. MAYER 58 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











starter. 
ment. 
type crushers. 


B2 shovels. 


GASOLINE 
POWER UNITS 


Waukesha 45 to 90 HP. With 
or without clutch, 


radiator, 


Suitable to crusher 
operation or shovel replace- 


10x15, 10x30, 13x30, 24x36. Jaw 
Lorain 75, P&H 600 and Erie 


L. B. SMITH, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
1—25 ton Ohio locomotive crane 50’ boom, 
D. A.S.M.E. boiler. 
1—25 ton et locomotive crane 50’ boom, 
S. D. A.S.M.E. boiler. 
1—Vulean 40 ton S.G. saddle tank loco- 
motive A.S.M.E. boiler. 
1—Chicago Pneumatic Gasoline driven port- 
able 220’ compressor. 
1—Ingersoll-Rand 220’ gasoline driven port- 
able compressor. 
3—8 ton ne 36” 
motive 
15—4 yerd. Koppel two way dump cars 36” 
gauge. 
100 ton 40 and 45 Ib. rail. 
1—Erie Type B2—steam combination shovel 
and crane boom on caterpillars. 
1—Erie B steam shovel on caterpillars. 
1—Thew % yard gas shovel on caterpillars. 
1—Browning shovel % yard with 35’ crane 


boom. WARRY C. LEWIS 
156 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


gauge gasoline loco- 














































1—No. 
Crusher. 


pressor. 
3—4¥4-ton, 24-in. 
tives. 


erators. 


63 Horton St., 


gauge 
house Storage Battery Locomo- 


WE OWN AND OFFER! 


8C Telsmith Gyratory 


1—18x30-in. Allis-Blake Crusher. 
4—Marcy No. 86 Ball Mills. 
1—48-in. Symons Disc Crusher. 
1—1730-ft. Chicago Pneumatic Com- 


Westing- 


2—500 H.P. Full Diesel Engine-Gen- 


Cascade Machinery & Electric Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 





Check MTATEF As Your 
Source of GOOD FACTORY 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


FACTORY REBUILT CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 


1—Haiss 1% yd. “‘Contractor’’ Type Bucket. 
1—Haiss 1_ yd. ‘‘Hi-Power’’ Type Bucket. 
1—Haiss % yd. ‘‘Hi-Power” Digging Bucket. 
1—Haiss % yd. ‘‘Contractor’’ Bucket. 
FACTORY REBUILT TRUCK LOADERS 
1—Haiss Model 27 Creeper Path Digging Loader 
with Waukesha Engine. 
FACTORY REBUILT BELT CONVEYORS 
1—Haiss 25-ft. long, 20’’ wide, Troughing type con- 
veyor with LeRoi engine. 
1—Portable Mchy. Co. conveyor, 20 ft.—12 in. with 
single cylinder gas engine—$195.00. 
1—Chicago Automatic Conveyor, 25’—18’’ Trough- 
ing type, gas engine. 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., 
(42nd St. & Rider Ave. 





Mey York City 








quoted to interested persons. 


RALPH J. 
712 Standard Oil Building 





attractive price and _ satisfactory 


FOR SALE 


A rock and gravel plant in central California, 
Strategically located and serving a large area, with 
rail connection and on an excellent highway can 
be purchased at a reasonable price. It 
continuously and profitably operated for the past 
twelve years, and is a going concern with a 
capacity of 2000 tons per day. 
ment consists of a one-yard gasoline shovel, with 
motor-driven belt conveyors, three crushers, screens, 
and classifiers, and includes truck and ¢ar load- 
ing bunkers of 800-ton capacity. 
completely equipped to manufacture concrete pipe 


has been 


Principal equip- 


The plant is 


and has a water well pumping 800 gallons per 
minute. Fee and leased lands have potential pro- 
duction of more than 5,000 000 tons of rock. An 


terms will be 
Address inquiries to 


REED 
605 West 10th Street 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


FOR SALE 


Locomotives of Saddle Tank, Geared type and sep- 
arate tender. 75-Ton Switcher—Code Boiler ASME. 
50-Ton All Steel Twin Hopper cars. 12-Yard Western 
heavy duty steel beam side dump cars. Gasoline, 
Diesel and Steam crawler cranes; Draglines, and 
Shovels. Narrow a Cars and Locomotives. Ad- 
vise vour _reauireme! 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





—— 





Gregory 
HI-GRADE-REBUILT 


Motors, Generators, Transform- 
ers, Meters, Exhaust Fans, Blow- 
ers, Pumps, etc. All standard 
makes and sizes. Rock bottom 
prices. Money-back guarantee. 
Send for bargain sheet. 


GREGORY ELECTRIC CO, 


Lincoln & 16th Sts., CHICAGO 








Sauerman Slackline and Drag Scraper 
Units, Steam and Electric. 


Sand and Gravel Washing, Crushing 
and Screening Equipment. 


Diesel Oil Engines 90 to 500 H.P. 


Electric Mine Hoists, 50 to 350 H.P. 
Motor Drive. 


Single and Double Roll Crushers. 
Jaw and Gyratory Crushers. 
















Pulverizers Screens 
Hammermills Dryers 
Locomotives Cars, ete. 


A. J. O°NEILL COMPANY 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













MOTOR BARGAINS 
3 Faaes, 60 CYCLE 

















Slip Ring 58 
Synch. 900 
Synch. 
Wsthse, 440 Slip Ring 
F. M. Slip Ring 600 
































Slip Ring 
220/440 Slip Ring 575 


Motors—Generators—Transformers 
and Other Electrical Equipment 
153 W. 18th St. 
Belyea Co., Inc. Wo. oi" cin 
REBUILT—GUARANTEED 


























For Sale 


1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 

1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 

1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 

1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 

1—8” Traylor Crusher. 

2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 

1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher. 

Several Jaw Crushers. 

Gas and Electric Motors, 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clipper Well Drill. 

1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
Scraper, with or without motor. 

2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. 


LIPPMANN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—No. 5C TELSMITH Crusher with extra 
parts. < 

1—Jeffrey 70 ft. center. bucket elevator. 

1—10” Gould centrifugal pump direct con- 
nected to 40 HP electric motor 3000 
GPM. 38’ head. 


THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT co. 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, 0. 





ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
am FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS—Belt driven, 160 to 1000 ft. 
displacement with or without power; portable gaso- 
line driven 110, 220 and 309 ft. displacement. 

BUCKETS—8—brand new dragscraper buckets, 5, 
1 and 1%-yd. BARGAINS. Also clamshell, drag- 
line and cableway excavator buckets. 


CARS—24 in., 36 in. and standard ga. dump cars, 
all types. 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS—16, 18, 24 and 36 
in. belt conveyors, with or without steel frame. 


Phone Rittenhouse 6100 


PHILADELPHIA—Suite 1160 Broad St. Station Bldg. 


“E.C. A.” Equipment For Immediate Delivery 


CRANES & DRAGLINES— 

1—Link Belt K-42 with 50 ft. boom, l-yd. drag- 
line bucket. 

1—Austin Wolverine, 50 ft. boom, 1-yd. clamshell 
bucket. 

1—P&H, Model 206-B., 40 ft. boom, l-yd. drag- 
line or clamshell bucket. 

1—K-1 Link Belt, 40 ft. boom, 1-yd. clamshell or 
dragline bucket. 

2—Brownhoists No. 2, 40 ft. boom, l-yd. clam- 
shell bucket. 

1—Austin No. 5, 36 ft. boom, %-yd. bucket. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO—1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. 


Phone Nevada 2400 


—— No. 1, 36 ft. boom, %-yd. clamshell 

ucket. 

CRUSHERS—Jaw, gyratory and Cone. All Sizes. 

DERRICKS—Stiff leg or guy derricks, steel or wood. 
All Sizes. 

HOISTS—Steam, gas or electric, including several 
special dragscraper and cableway excavator hoists. 

LOCOMOTIVES—24 in., 36 in. and standard ga., 
gas or steam locomotives. All sizes. 

PNEUMATIC TOOLS—Drills, jackhammers, or con- 
crete busters. 












































PUMPS—AIll sizes. Gas, electric or belt driven, 


PITTSBURGH—860 Empire Bldg. 
Phone Grant 6100 








CLOSING OUT MY STOCK 


of % yd., 34 yd. and | yard Gasoline 
Drag Scraper Hoists. New and Used. 


All Priced to Sell 
James W. Bell Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH THE TIMES 
Symons Dise Crusher, 48”. 
McCully Gyratory Crusher, 42”. 
Autin No. 5 Crusher with screen elev. hoist. 
P & M Rolls (2) 54x 24 (Canada). 
Locomotives 35 and 55 ton saddle tank. 
Compressors (3) 2000 ft. 2 stage steam. 
Dump Cars, 12 yd. 8 wheel steel. 
Brick hardening cylinder 6’ x 80’, 150 Ibs. 


A. V. KONSBERG 
itt W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 








WIRE ROPE FOR SALE 


65,000 ft. 1%, 1’ and % Plow and extra strong, 
used, but in excellent condition, different lengths; 
very low prices; 50,000 ft.1%, 13%, 1%, 1%, 1’’ and % 
NEW Wire Rope, Improved plow and Plow, different 
lengths; ATTRACTIVE PRICES. Address Box 900, 
Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton %-in. Hexagon. 

50 ton %-in., |-in., 1 %-in., 1%-in.,and i %- 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 

167 South St. New York City 








Lime and Crushed Stone oper- 
ators who wish relief on their 
managerial troubles write to 
Pit and Quarry Publications, Box 
500, 538 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


WANTED 


One Four Foot Symons Cone Crusher. 
Must be in First Class Condition. 


BLACKWATER STONE COMPANY 
BLACKWATER, MO. 








Designing Engineer Wanted 


by a large manufacturer of equi :, 
One who is_ thoroughly Sealer’ wack 
crushers, screens, converors and other 
quarrying equipment. DRESS BOX 802, 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago. 


WANTED 


ONE USED DIRECT HEAT ROTARY DRYER 
COMPLETE, CAPACITY 25 TONS PER HOUR. 
MOISTURE CONTENT 6%. GIVE LOCATION, 
CONDITION, PRICE AND FULL PARTICULARS 
FIRST LETTER. Address Box 806, Pit and Quarry 
Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Shovels or Cranes 
FOR SALE 


1—Factory rebuilt Lima 1% cu.yd. capacity. 
This machine can be equip) with either 
shovel, clamshell, dragline or drag shovel 
ttachments. reasonably priced. 
arries new machine guarantee. ted 

at Newark, N. J 


1—P & H 1% yd. shovel front end, com- 
plete with dipper and cable. Very good 
condition, at a bargain. Located New- 
ark, N. J. 

1—Heavy duty Osgood Steamer, combination 
shovel and crane. This machine is in A-1 
working condition. A real bargain. Lo- 
cated Toledo, Ohio. 


1—Koehring % yd. Shovel. Excellent con- 
dition throughout. Located Newark, N. J. 


1—Erie B Steam Shovel. In excellent con- 
dition. Also number of spare parts. Un- 
usual bargain price. Located Brooklyn, 
| ae £ 


1—Northwest % yd. Crane. Very good con- 
dition, at low price. Located Brooklyn, 
Wa ks 

1—Complete shovel attachment for Type ‘‘O”’ 
Thew. Decided bargain. 


LIMA EXCAVATOR SALES AGENCY 


Eastern Offices and 


Lima, O., Office: Warehouse: 


Lima Trust Bldg. 317 Frelingboys Ave., 
Ted. Main 4824 Tel. Waverly 2-0640 
Wire or phone nearest office at our expense. 




















ago.”—Putnam Sand Co. 


Irving Bros. Sand and Gravel Co. 


Baker Co. 








“We are writing to let you know that we are still gettiny 
inquiries concerning the Sauerman Dragline which we ad- 
vertised for sale in your classified section nearly two years 


“This little ad. proved out all right as I sold both crushers 
on the strength of it.”—Al. J. Bussen, Bussen Quarries, Inc. 


“We have sold the pump through our ad.”—Ray Irving, 


“We are perfectly satisfied with the results we have ob- 
tained through advertising in your publication.” —J. E. 





It Pays To Advertise In 


Broadcast @/ Ps" Quarry Section 
What do you want to buy? 
What do you want to sell? 


BEST RESULTS can be obtained by advertising your wants in PIT AND QUARRY. 
Here’s what some who tried it in recent issues say: 


“We sold the crusher to a concern that got in touch with 
us through the ad. that we carried in your publication.” — 
Maule Ojus Rock Co. 


“We have gotten very good results, already having received 


Gravel Corp. 


several inquiries. Therefore, we ask that you do not run 
the ad. in future issues.”—Standard Gravel Co. 
“We were satisfied with the results.’—Lensch Sand and 


“The results from our recent advertisement in your paper 


were satisfactory.’—Cooley Gravel Co. 
“The response was entirely satisfactory.”—South Bend 


Sand and Gravel Corp. 


Every issue of PIT AND QUARRY brings quick returns to advertisers. 
Write an “ad” for insertion in the next issue and WATCH THE RESULTS! 





September 7, 1932 
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STEEL 


RYERSON 


Immediate steel for maintenance 
and repair. You can depend upon 
Ryerson for quick action. 
stocks of all steel products includ- 
ing bars, plates, sheets, structurals, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, 
chain, etc. Order from the nearest 
plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 


boiler fittings, 


Complete 





































































































































































































Patents Secured to Protect 
Inventions 


Royal E. Burnham 


Patent Attorney 


Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 
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WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 

By using Diamond Core Drills. 

We - Limestone, Gypsum, 

other minerals. 


a, 43 PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Coal and ail 








spring, helps. 


Here’s an idea -- - 


falo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey Frequently you will find items in Pit and 
Quarry that are of real value—items that you 
will want to refer to later. 


Mark these items — then mark the page num- 
ber of the item on the front cover. 
want to refer to them later on, the numbers 
on the front cover make reference easy. 


And the 3-way volume index, published every 
Keep a library of copies of Pit 
and Quarry—they’re valuable. 


Try It? 
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OAgitators, Slurry 
OAir —sanemaell 
Baie compres 


Bag filling and “weighing 


machiner 
OBags, aoth” 
OBags, paper 
OBalls, steel 
OBarges, steel 
OBelt dressing 
OBelt fasteners 


7 unapes 


OBeiting, tranemission 


OBelt lac’ 


Belt tighteners 
Bin gates 

Bins, concrete 
Bins, st 

Blasting supplies 
Blasting powder 
locks, friction 


Brake Linings 


Elevator 
Buckets, Dragline 


rw 





Car Dumpers 


Carriers, Belt 
Cars, Dump 
Cars, Kilo 


QO080008 19 ooo000000000 
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OCacsings. Steel 


OChains, Conveyor 


Elevator 


To be used for ... 


Firm Name ..... 


Address 


PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 
OChains, Power Shovel, 


Boats, self-unloading 
Bodies, Motor Trucks 


Buckets, Clamshell 
Buckets, Conveyor and 


s, Orange Peel 
Cableways, Slackline 
Calcining Machinery 


Car Pullers and Movers 


<— "we Manganese 
Stee 


Crane and Dredge 
Transmission 







Rope 
Magnetic 


OCones, Washing 
OConveyors, Apron 
OConveyors, Belt 
OConveyors, Pneumatic 
OConveyors, Screw 
OConveyors, Skip 
OCoolers 
OCouplings, Flexible 
OCouplings, Hose 
OCranes, Locomotive 
OCranes, Overhead 
Traveling 
OCranes, Truck 
OCrushers, Cone 
OCrushers, Disc 
OCrushers, Gyratory 
OCrushers, Hammer 
OCrushers, Jaw 
OCrushers, Ring 
OCrushers, Roll 
OCrushers, Rotary 





OCutter Heads, Dredging 


ODerricks 

ODraglines, Cableway 

ODraglines, Revolving 
Boom 


ODredges, Dipper 
ODredges, Hydraulic 
ODredges. Ladder 


ODrill Sharpening Mach- 


inery 
ODrills, blast hole 
ODrilis, Diamond Core 
ODrills, Hand Hammer 


i a 


a 4 










ills, Compartment 
Tube 
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xed Co 
CiNeustes. Hydraulic 


Plants, Ready ining 
Fi Reasses, Gravel Washing 








oy 
"Air team, Water 
oe. sane Suction 


peo ‘Calcining 
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oaders, Portable 
s and Unloaders, 











Locomotives, Steam 





ri 
Measuring Devices 


Truck 







Shaking 
Vibrating 
Ai 


Shovels, Gasoline 
Shovels, Steam 


ps 
Slecves, Dredge 





Oo oo0000 
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Grinding 
Sp yond. Reducers and 


OSpray Neasies 


8 
OSwitches, Track 


OTanks, Concrete and Steel 
OTanks, Sand Settling 


OTanks, Wood 


OThickeners, Slurry 


OTrack, Portable 
OTrack Shifters 

OTractors, Crawler 
OTramways, Aerial 
OTrippers, Belt 


Ot rippers, Tramway 


OUnloaders 
OValves, Pum 


OWashers and Scrubbers, 


and, Gravel, 


Oweightere. Automatic 


Welding Supplies 
OWheels, Car 
OWinches 
OWire Cloth 





OWire Cloth, Manganese 
Steel 


Peer ee rere esses seresseses 












When you 


Dragline 


r 
Dry Centrif- 


|Separators, Magnetic 


Slugs and Nugégets, 
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The PIT AND QUARRY Employment Service for subscribers has registered the following applicants for 
positions. Perhaps you have an opening in your organization for one of these men. If so, PIT AND QUARRY 
will be pleased to put you in touch with the applicant if you will advise us which one fills your requirements. 


1-A 


20. 


2I. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


a7. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


September 7, 1932 


. 12 years’ experience Highway construction and 


sand and gravel. Can design and install own 
pits. Ready-Mix concrete. Have operated 


Central Mixing plants. 


Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 12 yrs. experi- 
ence in commercial stone and railroad ballasting: 
operating and repairing all kinds and makes of 
equipment. Wide experience in drilling and 
blasting. A-I references. 


Chief engineer cement plant; 10 years’ expe- 
rience; desires connection with engineering or 
manufacturing firm, either in the office or in 
the field. 


Quarry foreman, 6 years’ experience. 


Superintendent; 10 years’ experience; lime and 
stone. 


Superintendent crushed stone; 25 years’ expe- 
rience. 


10 years’ experience in production of crushed 
gravel and sand; design engineer and builder; 
general superintendent; 
experience. 


has had some sales 
Experience covers the entire field. 


Thoroughly experienced superintendent who has 
also in the past been assistant superintendent 
and foreman of granite and lime quarries; at 
present not employed. 


rad- 


Experienced superintendent or manager; r 
an 


uate engineer; 12 years’ experience in san 
gravel production and plant design. 


Superintendent, 30 yrs. experience, mine, mill 
and quarry and large shovel operations, thor- 
ough knowledge of various systems of under- 
ground and open pit mining. Development 
work from grass roots to mill construction and 
operation, copper, iron, zinc and non-metallics, 
4 yrs. special work in asbestos, mica and kaolin, 
good organizer and good production and safety 
record but not a college graduate. South, 
Southwest or Tropics preferred. 


Superintendent of stone crushing and sand and 
gravel plant with considerable experience in 
operation of dredges, draglines, electric and 
steam shovels, all kinds of crushing, conveying, 
screening equipment. Can furnish excellent 
references, good record and details of past 
experience. 


Electric Shovel Operator with considerable 
experience. Also power-house and general elec- 
trician, maintenance, welding, repairing gaso- 
line truck motors, crushers, screens and various 
kinds of equipment. 


Crushed stone superintendent since 1903; prefer 
West or Southwest territory; thoroughly experi- 
enced in construction and operation of plants, 
know how to get best results from the quarry end. 


Cement plant superintendent or heavy limestone 
quarry; 20 years experience in construction and 
operating plants. 


Superintendent, stone quarry or slag plant 
16 years office and operating experience. 


Dragline, Crane and Shovel Operator, 9 years’ 
experience in steam and years on electric 
shovel (Marion), desires position as operator. 
Can do own repairing. Permanent connection 
desired. Married. References furnished. Will 
go anywhere, but a location near good schools 
preferred. 


Operator with 5 years’ experience or. Link-Belt 
and Koehring cranes. Also 7 years’ experience 
in sand and gravel pit. Available now. Go 
anywhere. 


Laboratory work, 3 years’ experience as Asst. 
Chemist doing control and analytical work. 
College graduate, B. S. degree. 


12 years’ experience as cement burner and night 
foreman and watchman. 


14 years’ practical quarry experience, office, 
sales, management, superintendent, reconstruc- 
tion, etc. pen for new connection with pro- 
gressive company, preferably sand and gravel 
concern. 


Crushing plant and quarry Superintendent. 
perience includes erecting, rebuilding and 

sy a4 machinery. Successful in organizing 

labor for y. Ref furnished. 





Superintendent crushing plant. 10 yrs. lime- 
stone and rock asphalt quarry operation experi- 
ence. Can ones best of references. Will go 
anywhere. 


An overhead traveling bridge crane man. Ex- 
perienced. Can give good references. Willing to 
go anywhere. 


Cement mill general foreman, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, familiar with all requirements in construc- 
tion and operation. Available _mmediately. 
Can locate anywhere. Single. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


ot. 


38. 


ae 


40. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


Capable man. 53 yearsold. Married, experienced 
in quarry and Pred so plant, timekeeping, payroll 
oa plant office work, seeks position as assistant 
superintendent, general foreman or plant office 
work, where experience and loyalty will be appreci- 
ated. Will not be interested in investing money at 
the present time in any position. Have you an 
opening? 

Superintendent of crushing and quarrying plant. 
14 yrs.’ experience in cement business, including 
changing plants from dry to wet process. an 
furnish references. 


Cement Mill Chemist with 4 years of cement mill 
work on both wet and dry processes, and 8 years of 
wide experience in organic analytical work cover- 
ing all problems incidental to the manufacture of 
cement. 


Office man experienced in general office work, cor- 
respondence, sales and operations, desires similar 
position with large lime, cement or gypsum con- 
cern. Nine years with Southern lime firm. Age 27, 
single. Willing to locate anywhere. Available 
immediately. 


Situation wanted as Manager or Superintendent 
of a progressive crushed stone plant where ability 
and experience would be appreciated. yrs. of 
age. Scotch birth. American citizen. 15 yrs. ex- 
perience in quarrying and crushing plants. Now 
available. Best of references. Location in eastern 
or middle states preferred. 


Ten years experience as Burner man; reliable 
Age 37. Desires position where ability and skill 
will be appreciated by advancement. Available 
immediately. 


Man with 10 years practical experience in civil en- 
gineering and highway construction of all kinds as 
well as bridges, grading, culverts, etc. nder- 
stands map making and topographical survey. 
Included with this is 4 years tracing and drawing. 
3 years with army engineers in Panama. Salary 
no object. 


General superintendent or manager; experienced 
graduate engineer. 


Sales Engineer desires making change, preferabl 
New England territory. 20 yrs. experience wit 
a reputable concern designing, estimating and 
selling material handling equipment in all phases. 
Broad acquaintance among executives and buyers. 


Want position as carpenter or millwright, capable 
of taking charge of gang. Steady work preferred 
with cement company. 


Operator with ten years’ experience on Bucyrus- 
Erie Steam and P. and H. Gas Shovels in grading, 
gravel pit and stone quarry work. Can furnish 
references. 


Gravel plant supt. or manager. 10 yrs. supt. of 
large railroad and trucking plants. Experienced in 
erection and care of gravel plant equipment. Can 
furnish best of references. rvices available at 
once. Will go anywhere. 


Graduate Engineer. 25 yrs’. experience as design- 
ing, constructing and operating Engineer, as well as 
Supt. of stone crushing and gravel washing plants, 
also heavy rock blasting. 


Graduate Engineer. Wide experience as mining, 
consulting “a sales Engineer, in charge of all out- 
side operations, construction and maintenance. 
A-1 references. 


15 yrs’. experience in erecting and operation, crush- 
ing, grinding, washing, drying, screening and 
separation plants. Know value of low production 
costs. Good references. 


Gravel Plant Supt. 7 yrs’. experience erecting and 
operating gravel plant equipment for large manu- 
facturer. 2 yrs. in charge of mining operations in 
Brazil. Best of references. 


Supt. of crushed stone and gravel plants. 12 yrs. 
experience. Familiar with maintenance and repair 
work on all types of equipment. Can handle men. 
First class references. 


Past experience with Crushed Stone and Sand and 
Gravel plants; in sales, can figure with contractors, 
scales, cost, timekeeping, bookkeeping, general all- 
around man. 


Quarry superintendent with years of experience in 
all operations, such as stripping, drilling, blasting, 
shovel loading, crushing, sinking, also repairing of 
all quarry equipment and familiar w:th all phases 
of washing crushed stone. Now open for proposi- 
tion. Excellent reference. 


Engineer experienced in Mechanical, Structural, 
Electrical, Plant Design and Layout, Estimating, 
Field work, Maintenance and Millwork desires 
position. Will locate anywhere. 


Superintendent of crushed stone products plant 
and quarry. Twenty years’ experience in this and 
foreign countries in charge of operations. Fa- 
miliar with modern up-to-date methods and 
profitable application of same. 


Master Mechanic, thoroughly trained in the up- 
keep of crushers, steam shovels, gas and diesel 
equipment, etc. Reference and complete in- 
formation on request. 


Can You Use 
THESE MEN 


Employment Dept. 


PIT AND QUARRY 





538 So. Clark St. Chicago, II. 


57. General operating Superintendent desires 
position with progressive Lime or Cement 
Company. 20 years’ experience as operat- 
ing superintendent and master mechanic. 
Familiar with Limestone quarries and 
burning of limestone and Portland Cement 
with natural gas or Producer gas. Master 
Mechanic of large Lime and Cement 


plants. Installed reasonable system which 
did not bar progress of operation. Refer- 
ences A-1I. 


58. Position as Superintendent by graduate 
ining Engineer. 35 years old with wide 
operating experience in large open pit 
mines and crushed stone plants up to 
10,000 tons. Thoroughly experienced in 
Quarry layout, development, ea blast- 
ing, shovel loading, transportation and 
m.ll design and operation, electric or steam 
power, and with latest type high speed 
reduction crushers, screen analysis of a 
sampling and grading of specification stone. 


59. 13 years’ experience in general office work, 
including correspondence, sales and opera- 
tions. Well acquainted with freight rate 
structures on crushed stone, sand an 
gravel and cement. Desire connection 
with any concern where ability and experi- 
ence would be appreciated. 


60. Slackline Cableway operator. 5 years’ ex- 
perience. an keep cableway operatin 
at full capacity. Cando repair work. Ha 
experience raising and lowering mast or 
tower. Can do all necessary rigging 
around cableway. 


6l. 


Wants position as foreman of a rock, sand 
and gravel, or oil-mix plant, preferably the 
latter. Several years’ experience as fore- 
man of oil-mix and hot stuff proportioning 
plant. Can furnish best of references from 
previous employers and contracting en- 
gineers. Will go anywhere but prefer the 
west or middle west. 


62. Position wanted as quarry superintendent. 
Prefer southwest or west coast. 


63. Stone Quarry Supt. or Supt. asst. 14 yrs. 
experience in commercial stone and rail- 
road ballasting; operating and repairing all 
kinds and makes of equipment. Wide ex- 
perience in drilling and blasting. A-| 
references. 


64. Position wanted by operator with 15 years’ 
experience on cranes, shovels, draglines, 
sand pumps, dredges, etc. 35 years of age, 
can furnish A-I references. Will go any- 
where. 


65. Graduate mechanical and structural en- 
gineer with wide experience on cement and 
stone plants. Permanent or temporary 
employment. 


66. Superintendent or Foreman of Quarry and 
Crushing plant or Sand and Gravel plant. 
30 years’ experience. Can make amanae 
where. A-I references. Available now and 
will locate anywhere at moderate salary. 


67. Successful manager of stone crushing 
plants, also sand and gravel pits, desires 
position where previous experience will 
prove of mutual benefit. Can also sell 
sand, gravel and stone products or ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment. 


68. Superintendent and Foreman with wide 
experience in operation of slag, sand and 
gravel and stone plants. Also experience 
in railroad work, road construction, grad- 
ing, ditching, bridges, concrete work, all 
kinds of excavation, government irispec- 
tion. Can operate gas and electric cranes. 
Best of references. 


69. Engineer and draftsman, fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, machinery design; structural; 
plant layout, development, thoroly ac- 
uainted with architectural and mechanical 
esign. Technical graduate, also business 
management and administration course, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Field and 
office experience. Age 37 years. Ref- 
erences. 


70. Office man, 10 years’ experience in general 
office work, payrolls, costs, and operations. 
9 years with Gypsum Co. Age 30, married, 
and A-1 references. Will locate in Eastern 
and Middle States. Prefer lime, cement 
and gypsum concerns. Available ~ 
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